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Tue author of the Natural History of Selborne was.a clergyman 
of the Church of England, a lover and careful observer of Nature; 
who employed his leisure hours in researches connected with his 
native parish of Selborne, South Hampton county, England. Although 
Mr. White died in 1793, a late British journal says, that his book, in. 
company with those of Bewick and Slits has had much influ- 
ence in promoting the taste for the study of Ornithology in that 
country. It is written with simplicity and elegance, and shows a 
mind warmed by its favorite pursuits. In the biographical sketch, 
prefixed to the last edition, we are told, that ‘being of an unambitious 
temper, and strongly attached to the charms of rural scenery, he early 
fixed his residence in his native village, where he spent the greater 

' part of his life in literary occupations, and especially the study of 
ake This he followed with patient assiduity, and a mind ever 
open to the lessons of ay and benevolence, which such a study is 
so well calculated to afford. Thus his days passed tranquil and serene, 
with scarcely any other vicissitudes than those of the seasons, till 
they closed ata mature age.’ . 

We gather fromthe inscription on his monument, in the chancel of 
the Parish Church, tl.at he was a faithful pastor; dearly loved by his 
parishioners and family; kind to the poor; and that he died at the 
advanced age of seventy-seven years. 

The other volume, the title of which accompanies this article, is 
one of a series of reports of scientific surveys, made under the aus- 
pices of the legislature of Massachusetts, from the year 1830 to the 

present time. In the publication before us, the portion of most gene- 

ral interest is upon the‘ Birds of Massachusetts ;’ and is executed by 
the Rev. Wiitiam B.O. Peasopy, of Springfield, in that state. 



















*Tue Natural History of Selborne, by the late Rev. Giczert Waite, A. M., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. With additions by Sir WittiaM Jarvine. Philadelphia: Carey anv Lea. 
Reports of the Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds of Massachusetts. Published agreeably to an order 
of the Legislature, by the Commissioners on the Zoological and Botanical Survey of the State. 
Boston: Dutton anpD Wentworth, Priuters to the State. 
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The accounts which Mr. Peabody has given of the birds of his 
state are necessarily incomplete, and are intended to be supplemen- 
tary to those of other ornithologists. Butthey are marked by chaste- 
ness and beauty; and show industry, and above all, a love of this 
pleasing branch of science, worthy of imitation, and which we re- 
joice to believe is spreading. Without making any analysis of either 
of these works, we avail ourselves of the fact that both these contri- 
butions to Natural Science have been furnished by country clergymen, 
to make some remarks on the opportunities and the duty inthe 
country of becoming wise. ¢ 

The country, in distinction from town, is praised for many things. 
The invalid praises it for its pure air; the merchant and professional 
man praise it for its quiet; the victim of artificial life praises it for its 
simple pleasures; the ruined speculator turns to it, that he may fulfil 
the universal law, and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. But 
there is error mixed with truth here. Who does not know many a 
man of noble character in the country, upon whom the breezes that 
blow there, wake a spirit within, which feels pent within its perpe- 
tual hills, and who pants for a wider sphere of action? To whom 
the green earth, is an ‘unweeded garden,’ and the music.of forests 
and birds, tame and lifeless? ‘ He sees a‘form you cannot see; he 
hears a voice you cannot hear.’ The city haunts him by night and 
by day. And there are flashing upon him visions of usefulness in its 
narrow streets, which if he cannot realize, and there are sounding for 
him calls of duty in its Babel din, which if he cannot answer, his soul 
will faint and die. 

Then there are the libraries of town; its trophies of art; its 
music ; its paintings; its statues. There are higher forms of intel- 
lectual life in town; the demand for genius and learning, and the 
supply. As ‘iron sharpenth iron, so man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’ Society, the great sharpener of mind, is ever 
whetting in her armory the keenest weapons, for her battles and 
tournaments. Then there are the noble charities of town ; its hos- 
pitals for the sick ; its houses of industry for the poor; of reforma- 
tion for the bad ; its asylums for the insane, the blind, the widow and 
orphan. And under the pressure of stronger motives, where men 
are crowded together, there is begotten sterner resolve, intenser 
action, more heroic self-denial, martyr-like endurance, and holier faith, 
than in the less exacting lot of country life. . 

Therefore, when the-country is praised, let it be recollected that 
the lights in the picture suppose shadows. There can be better 
things than pure air, green fields, tranquillity, and naturalness. 
Country people, too, are praised ; and very much for the same qua- 
lities as the country. They breathe a pure air, and they are healthy. 
They have good food, and work, and they are strong. They have little 
money, and they are prudent. They are moral, for they do not 
fall into temptations, which do not beset them. They are simple, for 
they do not indulge in pleasures, which they cannot get. 

Now there is an important sense in which these statements are 
true. But is there not in them as much satire also astruth? It was 
said of a man who was proud of keeping a good horse, that he 
always appropriated to himself the merit of his beast. If praise come 
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from these things, should it not be shared with the ox and the’ass ? 
What would be thought of any administration at Washington, which 
should claim a man’s vote, because New-York and New-Orleans are 
at the mouths of the Hudson and the Mississippi, and Lowell is at the 
confluence of the Concord and Merrimac? Are men to be praised 
for circumstances, over which they have, by no possibility, con- 
trol? Did they make the pure air and green fields? And does not 
the same skin which is bronzed by the country sun, bleach in the city 
shade? Do not the bones, and the sinews, which strengthen and 
toughen in wielding the axe, and driving the plough, grow flaccid 
and puny, when chained to the counter, and caged in the office ? 

Ay, does not the same human heart throb in the one place, which 
throbs in the other ? Do habits of expense, luxury, and folly, and cor- 
ruption, grow from without or within? Why, the weeds in the fields 
do not grow unsown ; though it may be that the farmer cannot tell 
whence the seed comes. Set down in the plainest New-England vil- 
lage the seductions, the rivalries, the wealth of great cities, (to say 
nothing of the beggary to pick up the crumbs, the corruption to pan- 
der to the passions, and the crimes to find shelter and opportunities, 
which follow in their train,) and how long will it be before that village 
will emulate in iniquity great Babylon itself? We read of Jeshu- 
run, ‘that he waxed fat and kicked.’ It is a truth which has not yet 
died out. 

If pure air, then ; healthful occupations; simple pleasures ; 
leisure, and absence of temptations, be good, they are good only as 
opportunites. They are good only as responsibilities. They are good 
as they stimulate mento improve them ; by their help to become wiser 
and better; as they use them to set them forward on an endless jour- 
ney of increasing light, virtue, and happiness; as through them we 
strive to gain juster views of life, and more faithfully to felfil its 
duties. But as means of escape from toil; as refuges for idle- 
ness; as stalls to fatten in, grow sleek, lazy, stupid, and selfish, the 
pleasant pastures of country life are for cattle, not men. And if 
women must make green banks of flowers couches for sickly senti- 
ment, ending in nothing salutary to others and themselves, the sooner 
they quit them, and exchange bland zephyrs for rougher winds, 
which brace the soul, the better for them. It has been well said of 
Dr. Johnson, that he made shipwreck of his happiness; and it was 
little consolation, that he wrecked his bark on beds of pearl and rocks 
of coral. A condition of comfort, leisure, retirement, may cost men 
too much. The body may flourish at the expense of the soul. 

What then are the opportunities in the country of becoming wise 4 
They consist in superior opportunities, in many (not in all) respects, 
of gaining knowledge ; and in the peculiar advantages in the coun- 
try for applying those correctives to the acquisition of knowledge, 
which make intellectual progress a good. 

These opportunities exist in the country. To prove that men 
have more leisure, for instance, there than in town, for reading, reflec- 
tion, the observation and study of Nature, would be like proving that 
the breeze which pours over hills and woods, meadows and brooks, 
is better than the ‘ pestilent congregation of vapors’ which steams up 
from narrow lanes, stagnant pools, and noisome heaps. It would be 
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like proving that the green of Nature is better than red brick ; and 

that to sweep with the eye the hemisphere of the heavens, is better 

than to glaze at the patch of sky and cloud between groves of chim- 
neys and fields of slate. 3 

Why, the leisure of the yeoman is seen in his gait. Itis seen in 

his appointments of business. He rarely makes an engagement at a 

definite hour. And if you reproach him for his want of punctuality, 

he will tell you coolly, ‘it is always one o'clock until it is two.’ You 

ii may see his leisure in the honest old country invitation to tea, for 

three o’clock in the afternoon; and you-may see it spread on the 

table, in work in earnest, with knife and spoon, he gives you to do. In 

winter you may see this same leisure at the village tavern and store, 

gathered in groups round the stove ; and almost any spring-like day, 

you may see leisure basking in rows on the sunny side of the street. 


But when Summer comes, how seldom can you see, according to 
MILTon’s sense, 















































— ‘retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure !’ 








How seldom can you see it climbing the mountain, threading the 
forest, skirting the lake for a rare wild flower; searching the valley 
for a mineral; exploring the rocks and the caverns for traces of the 

| Creator's hand inthe mighty processes by which the earth was formed, 
and covéred with verdure, and fitted to be the abodes of life? How 
seldom can you see it watching the stars, and studying their celestial 
harmonies! How many of our yeoman have searched out the 
; secrets of their grasses, mosses, and plants? How many of them know 
3 the habits and names of their singing birds, those emblems of glad- 
ness, which come with the genial sun, and the live long summer pour 
| round their notes of music and love ? 

There ¢s leisure, then, in the country. But is it leisure improved 7 

, Are those morning hours spent where Milton says they should be, 
‘up-stirring in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to 
labor or to devotion ; in summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, 
or not much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read, 
till the attention be weary, or memory have its full fraught ; then with 
useful and generous labors, preserving the body’s health and hardi- 
ness, to render lightsome, clear, and not Jumpish obedience, to the 
mind. Andthose long winter evenings, too; are they embalmed in the 
memory by well-spent houre? ‘Will their history tell of minds en- 
larged, social bonds strengthened, the tender charities of our nature 
cherished, hearts and lives made better? "What a noble heritage 
| may be at once entered and enjoyed, by the men and the women who 
will away with unworthy passions and low pursuits, and awake to the 
eee of country life! Hard work; but grand intervals of 
eisure. Few books; but those they have, studied well, and made their 
own, The spirit of learning without its foppery. Then Nature, 
) free, bountiful, unbounded ‘Nature, with her multitudinous faces of 
| joy, always before them ! 
Why then is the acquisition of natural science so rare in the coun- 
try, where the inducements and opportunities to make it, are so 
many? Why the prevalent ignorance, or which is the same thing, 
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the mere surface-knowledge of Nature inthe country? The scarce- 
ness of books, and the mistake that much previous knowledge is 
necessary in order to begin to study Nature, are among the reasons. 
But the chief reason lies far deeper; in the habits of mental sloth, 
formed at the unreflecting peridd ; and in the fact that the mind at 
school is often turned away from outward things to mere books, by 
teachers who are mere book-men. How else can we account in the 
man for the absence of that habit of observation of the world with- 
out, which is so strong in the child; to which in youth, the age of 
sensation, every thing invites? How else can we account for the 
absence of taste for those intellectual pursuits, for which men are 
more generally fitted than for any other; a taste which combines the 
sweet with the useful; so simple, so pure, that next to religion, it 
seems to be the remedy appointed by God fur sorrows, bad passions, 
and discontent t ‘ Let me see,’ says Mudie, ‘ is the exclamation ready 
on our lips, at the proposal of a question or a doubt.’ Yet from the 
first ray of morning, which opens the eyes of the sleeper, to the last 
at night, which his eye-lids shut out, how countless, how wonderful 
the phenomena, which having eyes, men do not see ; or seeing which, 
they do not reflect upon, nor understand ! 

The morning light; the coloring of the clouds ; the rising sun ; the 
ascending mist; the mountain and valley; tree and flower; beasts 
and birds; the breeze, felt and heard, but not seen; the storm and 
calm; heat and cold; snow. and rain; fire and flood; music and 
odors; silence and sound ; taste and touch; motion and rest; dark- 
ness and night; moon and stars. What more mysterious than this 


train of familiar realities ?. What more fitted to enlarge the mind, 
than the contemplation of these innumerable and diverse things ? 
What better to strengthen it, than to study their laws and conditions ? 
What to quicken it, purify it with awe, chasten it with a sense of its 


weakness, and liftit with hope, than the revelation that we live in the 
midst of beneficent and fearful powers, the beginnings only of which 
we see, and which end in His hands, from whom we come and to 
whom we go! 

And then, when we rest our attention on any one of this vast mul- 
titude, what fields open for exploration, patient thought, silent won- 
der! It matters not which we select. All are amazing! We fix 
upon a blade of grass. In the first place there is its beauty to the eye. 
To how many thoughts and feelings has that given birth, in the sepa- 
rate minds which have contemplated it! Then it is food for cattle, 
and thence for man. Each component particle passes into infinite 
forms. It is continually taking up parts of the earth in the shape of 
moisture, and depositing parts of itself; inhaling gases, and giving 
them out. It has its circulation and its locomotion. Its seed is 
wafted miles, for which purpose it is enclosed in a case to protect it 
from harm, and in some plants supplied with wings. It is the home 
‘to myriads of insects, which perhaps live and die without quitting 
their native plant, to them a world. Its colors and coloring proper- 
ties offer study to the chemist ; its virtues and poisons to the physi- 
cian | 

What to common eyes more unlike than the rusting of metals; the 
formation of acids; the burning of inflammable bodies ; the breath- 
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ing of animals, and the growth of plants by night? What moreex- 
citing to find, than that the huge piston of the old steam engine de- 
scends, and the fly crawls on the window; the lizards creep on the 
walls, and the monstrous sea-horse climbs the ice-hills ; by the same 
power which causes the quicksilver to stand in the weather-glass ; the 

’ water to rise in the pump, and the wind to whistle through the key- 

“hole? What more curious, than that the seed of plants must germi- 
nate in the dark, and yet that light is essential to their putting into 
leaf and flower? What opens more worlds of thought, than that 
while the sun is commonly considered the source of light, yet that 
the Mosaic account makes light to exist before the sun; and that the 
researches of modern science tend to confirm this order; to show 
that light is concerned in crystalization, and is probably an active 
agent in the formation of all things ! 

‘ We see the enormous interval,’ says Herschel, ‘ between the stars 
and planets of the Heavens, which afford room for innumerable pro- 
cesses to be carried on, for light and heat to circulate, and for curious 
and complicated motions to go forward among them: we look more 
attentively, and we see sidereal systems, probably not less vast and 
complicated than our own, crowded apparently into a small space, 
from the effect of their distance from us, and forming groups resem- 
bling bodies of a substantial appearance, having form and outline: 
yet we recoil with incredulous surprise, when we ere asked, why we 
cannot conceive the atoms of a grain of sand to be as remote from 
each other, proportionally to their sizes, as the stars of the firma- 
ment; and why there may not be going on in that little microcosm, 
processes as complicated and wonderful as those of the great world 
around us.’ 

A soap manufacturer remarks, that the residuum of his ley, when 
exhausted of the alkali for which he employs itself, produces a cor- 
rosion of his copper boiler, for which he cannot account. He puts it 
into the hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result is the 
discovery of one of the most singular and important chemical ele- 
ments, iodine. The properties of this being studied, are found to 
occur most appositely in illustration and support of a variety of new, 

‘ curious, and instructive views, then gaining ground in chemistry, and 
thus exercise a marked influence over the whole body of that science. 
Curiosity is excited; the origin of the new substance is traced to 
the sea-plant from whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap is 
obtained, and ultimately to the sea-water itself. It is thence hunted 
through nature, discovered in salt mines and springs, and pursued into 
all bodies which have a marine origin, among the rest into sponge. 
A medical practitioner then calls to mind a reputed remedy for the 
cure of one of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which 
the human species is subject — the corrre; which infests the in- 
habitants of mountainous districts to an extent that, in this favored 
land, we have happily no experience of, and which was said to have 
been originally cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by this 
indication, he tries the effect of iodine on that complaint, and the 
result establishes the extraordinary fact, that this singular substance, 
taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and energy on 
the gortre ; dissipating the largest and most inveterate in a short time, 
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and acting (of course like all medicines, even the most approved, with 
occasional failures) as a specific or natural antagonist against that 
odious deformity. It is thus that any accession to our knowledge of 
nature is sure, sooner or later, to make itself felt in some practical 
application, and that a benefit conferred on science by the casual 
observation or shrewd remark of even an unscientific or illiterate 
person, infallibly repays itself with interest, though in a way that 
could never have been at first contemplated.’ 

But it is not the object of this article to sketch the advantages of 
science. Viewing it as one of the departments of study peculiarly 
appropriate to the country, by a passing notice of some of its fea- 
tures we would simply awaken an interest in it proportionate to its 
importance. 

In this connexion, there is a view of it which must not be over- 
looked : its effect to liberalize the mind. Not merely to wean it 
from base passions; that is the effect of most study ; but to free it 
from unworthy prejudices; to bring it out of that state in which we 
are all so apt to regard our world of thought as the universe; and 
the opinions we have espoused of the truth, as the only ones worthy 
of the name. In other words, to dogmatize, whether in religion, 
morals, or politics. This isa fault to which society in our country is 
peculiarly prone, owing to our known interest in these questions ; 
the superficial education of the. most, and the thorough education of 
few, if any. Hence, while all form opinions, all urge them with 
that warmth and intolerance which is rarely the characteristic of the 
wisdom that has sounded the depths, and felt the real difficulties at 
the bottom, of the most interesting subjects which divide the human 
mind. For however confident the wise man is, that he has arrived at 
the truth, he sees enough even of truth blended with his neighbor’s 
errors, and of perplexities with his own convictions, not certainly to 
shake his conclusions, but to cause him to sympathize with every 
truth-seeker; to make allowance, where he cannot assent, and to hold 
his own opinions with a charity which never faileth. 

Now an admirable corrective for this intolerance of opinion, which 
is peculiarly the tyrant of our country, is the study of Natural Science. 
Its subjects are removed from all that inflames, and takes their 
student into the pure regions of thought. They dwell, like the stars, 
in those depths which know no storms. But not only does Natural 
Science teach caution, moderation, humility, by the serenity of its 
pursuits — by virtue of its calm comtemplative eye. In the wonders 
which it unfolds, it prepares the mind to admit more wonders; to 
welcome light; and to discard a spirit which would limit truth by its 
own previous conceptions. 

It is in this spirit that Sir Humphrey Davy finely remarks, that 
‘the deep philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so wonder- 
fully and strangely linked together, that he is usually the last person 
to decide upon the impossibility of any two series of events being 
independent of each other; and in science, so many natural miracles, 
as it were, have been brought to light, such as the fall of stones from 
meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming of a thunder-bolt by a 
metallic point, the production of fire from ice by a metal white as 
silver, wed tefeeiide certain laws of motion of the sea to the moon, 
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that the physical inquirer is seldom disposed to enlarge confidently on 
any abstruse subject belonging to the order of natural things, and 
still less so on those relating to the more mysterious relations of moral 
events and intellectual natures. 

Sir John Herschel, in his discourse on Natural Philosophy, has the 
following paragraph in point: 

‘In Captain Head’s amusing and vivid description of his journey 
across the Pampas of South America,’ says Herschel, ‘ his guide one 
day suddenly stopped, and, pointing high into the air, cried out, ‘A 
Inon!’ Surprised at such an exclamation, accompanied with such 
an act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty perceived, at an im- 
measurable height, a flight of condors soaring in circles in a parti- 
cular spot. Beneath that spot, far out of sight of himself or guide, 
lay the carcass of a lion, whom the condors were eyeing with envy 
from their airy height. The signal of the birds was to him, what the 
sight of the lion alone could have been to the traveller, a full assu- 
rance of its existence.’ Thus science teaches a man to deny nothing 
because unknown to him; to look beyond the obvious, oftentimes, for 
the explanation of what he sees ; and to discover relations where he 
least expected them. 

Now compare for one moment that man’s means of virtue and hap- 
piness, who habitually exercises his eyes and his mind ; who observes, 
studies, ponders, all that he sees; who opens the avenues of his soul 

~to the blessings of knowledge ; with that of the man who shuts them ; 
who makes this a working world, or a playing world, an eating and 
sleeping world, but not a world to grow wise in; not a world where 
above, below, and on all sides ; in lying down and rising up; in the 
house and by the wayside ; toiling or at rest in light, freedom, purity ; 
are angels hovering around, whom he may, if he will, make his guests. 
Is there not many a man, to whom in vain the stars of heaven rise and 
set, and this ball of earth turns, with its atmosphere of storm and 
calm ; to whom in vain ‘the sweet approach of morn or even; the 
sight of vernal bloom, and summer’s rose, and charm of early birds ?’ 

A prism would teach him to comprehend something of those 
glories which kindle the clouds, and at times almost paint in the sky 
the throne of the Eternal. But he has no taste for such things, and 
he cares not to look through a prism. A little more study would ex- 
plain to him the treasures of the air, the dew, the snow, and the rain. 
But of what avail study to him, when the rain descends, and the winds 
blow, whether he study or*not ? 

Perhaps he might be curious to trace the same substance in the 
glittering diamond, and in the brand burning in his chimney ; and to 
obtain some evidence of the affinities between the lightning, which 
at one moment plays harmless in a summer sky, in the next descends 
to blast and to burn, and that mysterious nervous power, which swift 
as thought moves his muscles and limbs at his bidding. But ng; he 
cares for none of these things. Such a man lives and breathes out- 
wardly: the air and the sunshine, the lungs and the arteries, do 
their part ; but as for the life of the soul, growing knowledge ; virtue ; 
an approving conscience ; they are notin him. What Dr. Caannine 
says of sucha man, in relation to the next world, is true of him in 
this: ‘ A human being who has lived without self-improvement, can 
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no more enjoy it, than a mouldering body, lifted from the tomb, and 
placed amid beautiful prospects, can enjoy the light through its 
decayed eyes, or feel the balmy air which blows away its dust.’ 

But men so untrue to themselves and society, are becoming rarer 
every day. Uuder divine Providence, Science with its startling dis- 
coveries is sending home to the heart, with new force, the voice of 
Nature ; and both are aiding Revelation. The effect of superficial 
knowledge, the world over, is to incline men to skepticism. But the 
deeper science of the present day is dispersing those mechanical no- 
tions which sprang from the imperfect developments of Philosophy. 

In the mean time, those active studies, active in reference both to’ 
body and mind, the Natural Sciences, so well adapted to the ardor of 
youth, and the strength of manhood, supply proper objects to the 
contemplations of declining life. The eye, too dim to read the holy 
page, still sees what so often recurs on that page, the images of God’s 
love in nature, and thereby helps the thoughts to Heaven. The 
prayer of the poet well describes many a hoary saint + 


‘And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermi 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit, and rightly spelt 
Of every star that Heaven doth show, 
And every herb that sips the dew; 
Till old experience doattain _ 
To something of prophetic strain.’ 


The Natural Sciences have been dwelt upon, because the country 


is the place for pursuing many of them. The country offers peculiar 
advantages, likewise, for studying history and letters, and contri- 
buting to these departments. But knowledge is not wisdom. Wis- 
dom consists in ascertaining truth, and acting it out; not merely in 
knowing it, but in being it. Knowledge is compatible with folly, im- 
pertinence, all evil desires, and all crimes. A man may speak all 
tongues, yet never speak the truth. He may know all plants, from 
‘the cedar, to the hyssup that grows on the wall,’ and yet make an 
idol under every green tree. Like Goldsmith, he may unite the 
delightful powers of a writer, with more than feminine incapacity 
for the affairs of life; the genius of Byron, with his profligacy and 
self-scourging misanthropy. His acquisitions and talents may be 
curses, not blessings ; the foundation of responsibilities, not of hopes. 

A college, too, may boast of the library of the Ptolemies, and 
learning, after all, nod in its alcoves. Its influences may deaden all 
that is free and spontaneous in effort ; measuring it by the square of 
critics, instead of the souls of men. Charity in cities may rear her 
monumental piles, and endow them with the munificence of princes. 
Yet she, too — warm, impulsive, heaven-born Charity — may degene- 
rate into a cold, mechanical, political economy. Her life may be 
crushed beneath a system. . 

For these reasons it is, that the country, in its freedom from a thou- 
sand noxious influences, is so favorable to becoming wise. There is 
an air in cities, more pestilent than pent up vapors. It is the 
atmosphere of vice. There is a glate there, worse than the out- 
ward dazzle of tinsel life. It blinds the eye to truth. There is a 
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collision more to be dreaded than the jostle in crowded streets. It 
turns the cold shoulder to a brother. It tramples upon hearts. There 
is a haste more eager than the hurry of the driving throng. It cannot 
stay for duty. There are symptoms of weakened life more fatal than 
the pallid cheek and shrunken limb. It is the feeble pulsation and the 
dwarfing of the soul. Many a citizen, who goes to the country in 
search of green fields and a purer air, does not know that he wants 
spiritual things far more. 

The country, in its comparative freedom from corruption, is favor- 
able to purity of heart; in the greater leisure found there, to medi- 
tation and study. Pleasures there are simpler; tastes more natural. 
There is a harmony (would that it were greater!) between men’s 
modes of living there, and nature around them. Her face, so fair, so 
bright, cannot beam upon them wholly in vain. Her sweet influ- 
ences must steal into their souls. The Great Author must invade at 
times the thoughts even of the unwilling, on the lone mountain, and in 
the pathless woods. Peaks, cataracts and glaciers, odors and flow- 
ers, are ministers to réinforce the word and the spirit. The thunder 
has a voice among the hills which wakes all but the dead. The light- 
ning there sends a truth, which cleaves a way of its own to the heart. 
The great teacher, Death, when he walks in the country, takes a 
neighbor or a friend. 

Have men an excuse for a scornful and oppressive spirit, where 
their habitual relations with their fellow men are of necessity mutual 
good offices and just equality? Ought they not to bedispassionate ? 
Why, the hot vapors of politics, gendered in the seething cauldron of 
large assemblies, spend themselves and cool, in the purer air of the 
country. It is the place, for the most part, where you would expect just 
and sober views of public policy ; whence pure legislation would pro- 
eeed ; and the voice of Truth be raised, to be echoed by posterity. 
The misty rumors of the day become history, or are detected as false- 
hoods, before they reach the mountains, and roll along the sparsely- 
peopled valleys. Ought not men to take juster views of life, where 
the atmosphere is clearer? Ought they not to do its duties more 
faithfully, where those duties are plainer and pleesanter? Ought 
they not to grow wiser, where nature, society, life, are the teachers, 
applying knowledge to the heart? 

Toa greater or less degree, the influences of the country upon the 
people have been what we should anticipate. The character of the 
yeoman mind partakes of the robust strength of the yeoman body, 
and the manliness of yeoman pursuits. It is the country which builds 
cities ; and it is the country which, by the constant infusion of new 
life, saves them. Hence, from the granite cliffs of New-Hampshire 
proceeds a voice which soon commands listening senates. Hence, by 
the pure mountain streams of Berkshire, a Bryant fed that deep 
fountain of poetry and heavenly meditation, which reflects sky and 
tree on its bosom, and sends quiet and holy thoughts into the soul. 

But if there be virtues in the country, there are likewise great 
faults. If it have its opportunities, it has its disadvantages. The evils 
in the country come from leisure unimproved, and rust of the mind. 
And rust of the mind is worse than its wear and tear. The evils in 
the country come from toe narrow a sphere of action; and that con- 
tracts the mind and the heart. The evils of the country come from 
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jealousies, selfishness, and rancor. And such, the more they are pent 
up, like the expansive energies of steam, the more they rend and de- 
stroy. The evils of the country come from want of that intimate 
contact with the varieties of human nature, to be had in cities. Though 
the superior simplicity of country life reveals more of the hearts of 
the many, yet a man has less opportunity there to penetrate into the 
recesses of the few. He may learn in the country how to touch the 
chord of sympathy in the people. But he must go to the city, to 
learn the windings and the subtleties of the villain; and to behold 
the loftiest virtues, nurtured always by trial, of the human soul. The 
evils of the country come from want of intercourse with men of all 
characters and creeds; to rub down the sharp edges of prejudice ; 
to beget moderation and tolerance; to quicken the intellect and 
heart. The evils of the country come from the want of the impulse 
and glow of intense action. The clear lake, with stream neither 
running in nor out, becomes a stagnant marsh, creating a malaria 
around it. f 

It is in the power of the yeoman to do much toward counteract- 
ing these evils. The remedies, next to the sanctification of the 
heart, are the cultivation of the social affections; the study of Na- 
ture ; and large and healthful reading. Without these, Christianity 
itself is often a wicked tool. 

In conclusion: there are few errors more fatal to the improvement 
of the old, than that they are too old to learn. None are too old to 
learn, who are not too old to feel. The opportunities of the young 
are like the books of the Sybil. The price to be paid for them is at 
all times the same. It is the sacrifice of self-indulgence and sensuali- 
ty, whether a man buy wisdom sooner or latér ; but the delay of afew 
years makes an immense difference in the value of the purchase. 

But one thing is to be remembered. Before all acquisition of 
knowledge, the debt of duty is to be discharged to the last farthing. 
‘To gather KNOWLEDGE, becomes a duty only when the susiness of 
life has been done. Sir Water Scort, at the height of his fame, 
valued himself more on his clerkship in a court of law, than as an 
author. Learning can make a pedant ; science a philosopher. But he 
who does his duty, no matter how humble it be, secures the name 
and reward of a wise man. 


SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 


*T 18 very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about a nose, 
When plain as is the nose upon your face, 

A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 

Noses have sympathy ; a lover knows 

Noses are always ‘touched,’ when lips are kissing: 
And who would care to kiss, where nose was missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 

And where would be our mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling ? 

I know a nose, a nose no other knows, 

"Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows; 

Beauty is in its form, and music in its blows! 
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MANY FRIENDS. 


‘A rHousanp friends!’ a thousand rrienps! ah, that could never be! 
If thousands sun thy path with smiles, their warmth is not with thee; 
They glance upon the heart, but leave no kindly feelings there, 

To scatter rose-leaves o’er the soul, when tempest stirred by care. 


‘ A chosen few’ — but few, indeed, for they must love alone, 
Who fling beyond the kindred chain, a link to more than one; 
When life is bright, we give them then its little all of mirth, 
And trust them thus far fearlessly, and win thei to our hearth. 


But who would fling the love of soul, the foliage of the heart, 
Around a chosen few who place their hope and loye apart ? 
Ah! rather let it cluster yet, luxuriant and alone, 

Or give it, like the prophet’s vine, to shade the chosen one! 


And when it withers, when it fades, in sadness and in oo 
And the shrunk heart ’s a blighted leaf, within a world of blogm, 
Then on my drooping feelings lie one dew-drop pure and clear, 
And only one — a glittering one: Belovéd! give a tear! 


New-York, May, 1840. L’ABEILLE. 


ARTHUR’S SUPERSTITION. 


In TWO PARTS. 


Tue following paper, in Arthur’s own hand, has long lain undis- 
turbed in a dusty pigeon-hole, among other letters and documents, of 
its own date. Arthur was an early friend of mine; but he has long 
been dead, as with deep regret 1 have lately learned; and now it 
can do no harm to publish his story. It bears the marks of its 
author’s own rudeness, and will not be doubted, as an honest record, 
by any one who knew him. It is to be regretted that the day of these 
things is passing away. Superstition will soon be driven out of the 
land, and all its sweet legends banished from the heads and hearts of 
the people. The world is stripping every thing to the naked trath. 
‘ No cheating!’ is the watch-word ; and how heroically these champi- 
ons of truth are laying about them! How they are digging for facts ! 
What a clamor they are making about ‘ proofs!" How valorously 
they are attacking prejudice; scattering illusion; sweeping away 
false colors; and slashing up all this intolerable beauty, that forsooth 
is ‘only skin-deep!’ Presently there will be nothing but naked truth 
left in the world, and the prettiest flower will be only clay. Mere 
FACTS will soon fill theearth : they are crowding every thing else from 
the land : the world is coming to an age of cold utility. Superstition 
and credulity are dying away in the minds of the people, and the love 
of plain, naked truth is springing up, and overrunning all classes. 
Already you may hear young people boasting of their freedom from 
the trammels of superstition. May Heaven preserve us! I know 
of a refuge ; a land of true believers ; old-fashioned, unsophisticated 
worthies, who never tell a story without staggering the stoutest cre- 
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dulity, and never hear one without believing it. Bless my soul! 
what incredible stories I have heard there! How those old people 
can talk! It was thence this story come; there happy Arthur 
spent his latter days; and thither I am going, ‘ bag and Ricuhee to 


live and die with the last race of happy visionaries, in a delightful 


world of shadows and illusions, among the pleasant hills of O.p Con- 
NECTICUT. 





ARTHUR’S SUPERSTITION. 








PAKT ONE. 








* How little do we appreciate a MoTHER’s tenderness while living! But when she is dead and 
gone; when the cares and coldness of the world come withering to our hearts; when we find 
how bard it isto find true sympathy —how few love us for ourselves, how few will befriend us in 
our misfortunes — then it is, that we think of the mother we have lost.’ 


Wasnincton Irvine. 


‘I rook up my pen early in the evening, and endeavored to review 
in a philosophic spirit those matters of mystery which are blended 
with my existence, and on which you seem to ponder with so deep an 
interest. I have wandered from my purpose, into dim regions. 
Little occurrences, long forgotten, have arisen like skeletons in my 
recollections. Times, scenes, old faces, deep-buried in years, have 
come forth, and seemed to people the dusk around me. The wizard 
spirit of old times has brought its sober spells upon me, and contem- 
plations and reflections, sweet though mournful, have shrouded me 
until this hour. It is now late; but 1 will endeavor to finish my task. 
My eye-lids are not heavy: there will be no sleep for me to-night. 

‘For the first twelve years of my life, I hardly had an existence, 
independent of my mother. I was but an imperfect being. Her 
sympathy and affections were to me like an atmosphere, as indispen- 
sable as material ether. From her my heart continued to receive 
its warmth. How often in the midst of play would I leave my fel- 
lows and return home, throw down my tap, and glide into the room, 
to look into those soft eyes, and have a few words with my mother ! 
With what regularity would I return at the close of school, or from 
an expedition into the meadows, to behold that face, and bask in that 
smile! All my mother’s affections were concentrated in me. Her 
soul loved me. I bore her hopes. I was to her a light in the plea- 
sant visions of the future. She regarded me as her star of rejoicing; 
and the remembrance of previous disappointment increased her soli- 
citude, and troubled her with forebodings. As the poetic mothers of 
the East watched in the nights of old the stars of promise, observing 
with anxiety every little cloud that seemed to skirt its way, trem- 
bling at every brief obscurity, and falling into raptures when its 
course cleared, or a bright ray beamed out, so did my mother regard 
me, in those early years, watching my dawn with prayers and tears. 

‘ With what solicitude did she regard the slightest development of 
my young mind! How earnestly did she labor to occupy my intel- 
lect with ideas of purity and virtue; and how effectually did she 
inculcate her lessons! How deep was the impression of that first 
admonition, in which she taught me to preserve the immaculate 
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truth! With what dread did I ever after contemplate the very out- 
skirts of a falsehood! The instructions of my mother might have 
fitted one for life, if earth had been paradise, and the world a com- 
munity of angels. And her devotion can never be forgotten. That 
face, so full of tenderness and sympathy, has never passed from my 
remembrance: it has been near me in all the solitary hours of my 
life. Ihave looked on it, and pondered: I have felt wonder and 
admiration, in contemplating my mother’s love; and through memory, 
my mother’s influence still lingers in the best feelings of my heart : 
and when I have seen a woman, old and wrinkled, in poverty and dirt, 
dishonored and degraded, a thought has stolen upon me: ‘ She may 
have been a mother; over her boy she has watched, and hoped, and 
poured out her affections!’ Disgust has crept away. Ihave looked 
upon her with reverence ; I have spoken words of kindness. In my 
mother I discern a heavenly light, which sheds an effulgence on the 
ruins of the most wretched of her sex. 

‘ Twilight on the old porch! How plainly I recall the sensations 
with which, while she mused, I sat silent and thoughtful by her side! 
As the spirit of that still evening scene steals over me, my heart 
almost feels its old impulses, and my ears seem to catch those old 
nightly sounds. I hear the rustle of the faint breeze among the 
leaves. I distinguish again the very direction in which the chirp of 
the different crickets, and the song of the katy-did, came. I almost 
feel that warming of the heart, which I experienced whenever my 
mother looked down into my face. It was there that I first listened 
to those lessons in which my virtuous feelings were nourished, and 
my young desires for knowledge awakened : there we held converse 
about the great and good men of the earth. And when the light 
faded, and the stars began to peep out, how did my young mind 
expand, and my imagination rise, while she unfolded the first rudi- 
ments of infant astronomy! How would I puzzle, and marvel, till 
my brow gathered into wrinkles, to encompass the vast idea of infi- 
nite space! And when she came to those incredible facts concerning 
our own orb, how my little mind, all a-tiptoe, was staggered! It 
was nothing new to me, to learn that the earth was round; ¢hat I 
had always known, from the appearance of the sky. But that we 
were on the outside of it! That was the wonder! And then came 
a fearful thought, at which I could hardly keep my seat. If people 
should go too near the side, and fall off! Where would they go to! 
It was an important epoch in my imagination, when, in one of those 
summer evenings, it was first liberated from the little hemispherical 
cage in which, ignorant and content, it had passed its first years, and 
found itself perched out on a globe, in the vast abyss of unlimited 
space! From that hour it became restless; it began to spread and 
feel its presumptuous wings. Hitherto a hemisphere had been 
spacious enough; but now it turned a curious eye around ; it longed 
to roam ; to wing its circle about the ocean; to make a flight to the 
margin ; to set foot on the shore; and many a long dreary hour did 
I pass in bed, at midnight, while this discontented wanderer was 
away, searching for the borders of the universe. 

‘ But it was not my mother’s fault, if I fell into error, or became 
flighty in my first star-gazing. It was her purpose to enlarge my 
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mind: she fondly designed to elevate my thoughts, and to awaken 
lofty aspirations: and | see now, the delight that sparkled in her 
eyes, as she answered my strange questions; nor shall I ever forges 
that little scene, in which she laughed bright tears, when I declared 
my impatience to be a man, that I might investigate those matters, 
and know all about the universe. 

‘ And there were those sacred hours by the fireside, when I heard, 
in my mother’s voice, the delightful histories and strange pleasing 
stories of the rich Old Testament. No other book ever exercised 
such a spell over my fancy as my mother’s quarto Bible. The sim- 
plicity of those old authors seemed to stoop to my capacity, or rather 
to elevate me to the dignity of manhood. Their lively details, and 
graphic style, wrought upon my imagination like enchantment. 
Those early times were revived, and I was a leisure traveller in 
those far countries ; I put my thumbs into my arm-holes, and strolled 
about, wherever any thing happened to be going-on. I was a looker-on 
in Canaan; and delighted with those incidents which ever and anon 
called me to some gentle hill-top, from whence I was able to cast 
my eyes over all the pleasant land. As when I stood with Lot and 
_ Abraham, on the high grounds, surveying the well-watered land- 
scape of Jordan, while they talked together, and divided the 
plains between them. Or as in that afternoon, when I seemed to sit 
with Elisha and Gehazi on the hill-side, when the prophet, looking 
down along the highway, said to his servant, ‘ Behold, there cometh 
that Shunamite!’ In almost every village and hamlet of those days, 
I have loitered with some history or story, until the vineyards, and 
the wine-presses, and the very topography of the country, seemed 
familiar to me. I travelled over those old highways, from Samaria 
even down to Jericho; and very familiar to me were the journey- 
ings down into Egypt. With curious awe I contemplated, at a 
respectful distance, that dark village of Endor; having great respect 
and admiration for the genius of the place; and often have I made 
long journeys into the land of Saul, where wizards, and sorcerers, 
and ‘familiar spirits,’ swarmed and flourished! I mingled heart and 
soul in the stirring times when those Indian-Philistines prevailed 
over Israel, and greatly enjoyed their discomfiture, especially glory- 
ing in the mighty deeds of the patriotic Sampson. 

‘ But of all the worthies of those days, I took most delight in the 
redoubtable prophet Elisha. I did not relish his being so ‘ touchy’ on 
the subject of his bald head ; butthat was in the beginning of his career, 
when he had just come into power ; he was ever after of a benevolent 
disposition, as the story of the Shunamite bears witness. And he was 
so high-minded, so incorruptible, he won my heart when he shook his 
staff so unceremoniously over the head of that great sinner, King Ahab. 
Yes; I delighted in Elisha: in those pedestrian journeys, there was 
no one like him: and many a time when my mother’s tones have 
ceased, and the book has been closed, and the lamp perhaps borne 
away to another room, Elisha and I have continued on our way, like 
travellers after sunset. And often has it happened that just as we 
descended into some dusky valley, or drew nigh the borders of the 
wizard region, | have found the prophet missing; and presently a 
suspicious-looking circle of dark faces has closed nunk me; long 
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bearded old sorcerers, and all sorts of troubled, out-lawed spirits, 
crowding in, and peering over each other's shoulders; with that old 
withered hag, the Witch of Endor, riding and capering about like a 
commander-in-chief; now and then fixing her hawk-eye on me with 
such a wicked look, that I have been fain to take to my heels, and 
make the best of my escape to the fire-side. And as it sometimes 
happens that a retreating van-guard will throw a whole army into 
confusion, so has it frequently occurred with me: struck with the 
panic, I have joined in the rout, and bounded away, tumbling through 
the dark, and never considering myself safe; nor quite losing sight of 
the enemy, until 1 got fairly within the strong-hold of candle-light. 

‘Those were happy evenings; spent in the very bosom of poetry 
and affection. Their remembrance has enlivened my spirits, and I 
have rambled into light discourse : but I cannot avoid a tinge of sad- 
ness, as I return to the present, and suffer the cold reflection, that the 
draught so delicious was so long since drained. Blissful hours! tf 
luxuriated in a little realm of felicity. I had no desires beyond. I 
was rich in the warm rays of my mother’s affection ; 1 was conscious 
of a sympathy the most soothing and true; I hoped for no better 
day. I could fold my arms, and roam undisturbed in the regions of . 
fancy. No scheme, no worldly project, rankled in my breast. Then 
let wind and storm how] about the old farm-house; what cared I? 
I could look up to my mother’s face, and listen with delight to the 
riot of the gale. 

‘ And there were ‘ voices of the night,’ lgw murmuring tones, which 
seem still to linger upon my ear, reminding me of sober Sunday nights, 
when, as I lay musing in the dark, the deeds of the day would pass in 
review before me ; and misspent Time, like a grim bailiff, has laid its 
rough hand on Conscience. Then came the rabble of naked facts 
around me: the amusements that | had wickedly indulged, thronged 
around, traitor-like, to stare me inthe face. The Old Dragon himself 
seemed to be looking in at a distant corner, and shaking his long bony 
' finger at me. Cold and motionless I lay, almost afraid to move. 
The thick gloom appeared to my excited eyes to move in visible 
masses around me: but it rolled away, like the clouds before a sun- 
beam, when the low tones of my mother’s voice reached my ears, 
reading to my father from the Holy Scriptures. Then I turned and 
drew up into snug folds, while my heart glowed again with warmth 
and gladness. A sense of calm security catne ever with that voice. 

‘] well remember one of these occasions. 1 had been unwell 
through the day, and had retired ima fit mood for gloomy reflections. 
I travelled presently away on that old track of time, down through the 
light of Job’s day, through the abiding-place of Moses, and beyond 
even the first clearing of Adam, until I reached the Plymouth-rock 
of time. I stood and looked off on the ocean of eternity! Awful, 
undefinable sensations came over me, as I strove to survey that vast 
expanse. I felt dark suspicions of untold doings beyond that hori- 
zon. I thought of the storms that have troubled that abyss; of the 
continents, long ages in extent, which lie in those unknown seas; of 
the islands that have arisen, and gone down. My head failed at the 
contemplation ; my heart sickened within me. And then came with- 
ering thoughts of the spirit that lords it over the eternal deep: won- 
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derings about his home ; misgivings of his kind intentions ; fearful 
concern for my own immortality. I felt serious apprehensions of the 
mutations which might take place in the course of eternity; and if 
matters should go wrong, what might become of me, amid the jars of 
a universe! I forgot the bright earth, and all the joys around me, 
for my soul was troubled. Ah, that terrible idea of being so long- 
lived! It isenough to make full-grown and stout-hearted man trem- 
ble: but in childhood, what a severe draw-back on all the pleasures 
of the day, was the night hour, when hair-brained Imagination would 
rise on tiptoe, to look down the dark abysm of rorever! In that 
lonely, gloomy hour, when horrors encompassed me, it was a pleasant 
thing, as | have said, to hear certain familiar sounds in my mother’s 
room : to be recalled to life, to the realm of domestic peace, to the 
reality of love, by my mother’s gentle voice. Cheerful sentiments 
came in the words of the old home-made pilgrim song: I lay quietly 
and listened, while a thrill of joy rolled with the blood through my 
veins. I called my mother: she came, and was astonished to find me 
in tears: she lay down on the bed-side, and as I nestled there, all 
the terrors of the night, all the horrors of immortality, were cast 
behind me, and forgotten. 

‘ Life’s warm spring-time, full of promise ; what a season blessed 
of Heaven! Through those years, in purity of heart and deep sym- 
pathy of soul, I truly walked with my mother; and her lessons have 
never departed from my heart, nor her image from my mind. I need 
no portrait to recall her features. Her form lingers like a spirit in 
my memory: a glimpse of any little thing that was hers, a stray note 
like her voice, a strain of an old tune, will recall her. She comes as 
it were in spirit: I see her face, her smile, the affection beaming in 
her eye; I almost feel her. Sometimes in the midst of business, in 
the hour of pain or trouble, I am suddenly transported to early scenes, 
and lost in contemplations of my departed parent, as mysteriously as 
if a whisper came from her lips: and many times this night has the 
ink dried in my pen, while I have gazed on that face, appearing to 
my spirit’s sight in all the clearness of mortal vision. 

‘I was in my twelfth year, when my mother died. It was in the 
summer-time’; and a sad summer’was that to me: I found myself 
alone. No one knew how to sympathize with me; and I shrunk 
from the coldness of the busy world. I saw it typified in the cheerless 
sunshine, and the growing flowers, and the gayety of the birds: I 
could not look on even the blooming fields, without feeling that 
nothing mourned with me. I used to go to my mother’s room, and sit 
there, looking around and weeping, until the fountain of tears dried 
up, or sleep relieved me. ‘Then | was surrounded by sympathizing 
memorials of her: the dust gathering on every object, looked like a 
veil of mourning; and the old vacant chair seemed sensible of her 
absence. Butat school, what pangs I suffered! Among the boys, I 
felt the swelling heart and bursting throb. With what feelings did 
I look on my cheery-faced, light-hearted companions. There was a 
high note in their laugh, and a sparkle in their eyes. They knew 
no sorrow like unto my sorrow. What though they suffered for a 
moment under the ferule? I never thought of pitying them: they 
were rich in consolations. In the blessing of a LIVING MOTHER was 
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. summed up all felicity. Even ‘ Jim,’ the little negro boy, that I used 
so to pity, seemed now to be far beyond the need of my sympathy. 
He had a mother! I often saw him playing on the grass, while she 
sat in the door; and I could see now that even poor negro Jim had 
ashare of happiness. And after school, in our walk homeward, when 
my play-fellow left me, and went bounding into his own door-yard, 
and I saw his mother in the garden or at the window, with what feelings 
did I contemplate the sight! As I passed on alone, my eyes would 
grow dim with tears; but when I turned in atthe old gate of the lane, and 
looked up toward the silent house, and sat down on the grass, asking, 
in the agony of my heart, ‘ Why should I go home?’ then it was 
that I felt that my mother had gone !— that I might one day go to 
her, but she could never come back to me. 

‘One Saturday afternoon, as I loitered in loneliness around my 
desolate home, my sorrows overcame me. My heart was ready to 
break. It swelled and overfluwed, and gushes of grief overwhelmed 
me. At length I took my way down to the burying-ground. It was 
a little gore of meadow-land, between two hills. On each side of it 
there was a brook; the two presently joined their waters, and 
flowed away to the westward, between the woody ridges. It was 
only the family burying-place, but the green hillocks covered a plat 
about sixty feet square. There was ne vestige of a fence around it; 
and no monument was there, except a broken piece of gray stone, 
at the head and foot of each grave, and an old oak tree, of primeval 
growth, which marked the head of the grave of one of our pilgrim 
ancestors. Under that tree he had been laid down, and his children 
for several fruitful generations had been gathered like the leaves 
around him. Many an afternoon had I been with my mother under 
that tree, in the days when the pilgrim seemed to me to have been a 
contemporary of Abraham. I had looked on that grave while my 
mother told the traditions, and dwelt upon the virtues of that good 
old man. Often had I seen her by his mother’s grave; and now 
there was her own by its side, just like it; and the grass was grow- 
ing over both alike. I sat down and gave myself up to grief. 

‘ There was a path through the woods on the opposite hill; and a 
little girl coming along that way, with a basket on her arm, stopped 
and looked at me. Presently she came down over the brook, and 
staod by me. I took no notice of her; I wished to see her go away ; 
but she remainéd standing around for some time, and at length she 
lifted up my hat-brim, and looked down into my face. She was a 
kind-looking little girl: she took a rose from her basket and offered 
it to me; and as 1 turned my face down without regarding it, she 
stuck it in my button-hole. She kneeled down on the grass, and 
taking all the flowers from her basket, probably the gatherings of a 
whole morning, she selected the prettiest and offered them to me by 
the handful. I took them, and looked at them, and laid them down ; 
and then she took them and stuck them in my hat-band, and my 
bosom, and every button-hole, until [ was decked as gaudily as a but- 
terfly. It was impossible not to feel the influence of her simple 
blandishments ; and by degrees she won me from sorrow. My grief 
subsided ; I smiled, and even laughed; and we played about on the 
green slope the whole afternoon. 
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‘At length, when it grew late, she took up her basket and went 
over the brook, and away as she came. ‘The sun was just going 
down: his slanting rays lingered on the gentle bluffs along the 
valley ; and the bright waters blushed under the glowing heavens. 
Little birds were fluttering about in the quiet scene; and a robin on 
the hill filled the air with his rich liquid notes, as he poured forth the 
soft melody of his evening song._ 1 arose with a freshness and vigor 
of feeling that had been long unknown to me. I mounted the hill, 
and looking around on the landscape, I found it smiling in all the 
beauty of my happier days. I cleared the stone walls, and bounded 
home like a light-hearted boy again: and from that afternoon I was 
almost as cheerful and happy as ever. It is true I had my days of 
loneliness and my nights of tears; yet I felt no more of those heart- 
breaking pangs; but roamed in the field sand the sunshine, as joy- 
ous as of old. 

‘In my twentieth year I began my professional career, and went 
into the valley of the Ohio, on my first campaign.- It was in the 
quiet enjoyment of the luxury of early romance, that I first found 
myself shut up between those mountain forests, and floating in 
silence through the noble solitudes of that heavenly stream. I went 
down with a noiseless flat-boat; and for the first few days, 1 was 
charmed by the beauty of the riehly-cultivated bottom-lands; the 
broad corn-fields, the rolling meadows, the groups of primeval oaks, 
and the snug brick farm-houses, peeping out from luxuriant gardens ; 
delightful refuges of peace and ited But we were soon 
beyond the bounds of cultivation, drifting amid scenes of wilder and 
more soul-stirring beauty; where the old forests arose’ from the 
river's brink, and swept upward a mantle of foliage to the mountain 
top; gathering in the group that stood like a dark tower on the lofty 
crag; and covering those towering, round-topped promontories that 
came jutting across the valley, and were reflected in the bright waters 
which they seemed to shutup. There were sweet solitude, and plea- 
sing grandeur, and wild luxuriance, and all the beauty of Nature’s 
own face, smiling in unconstrained loveliness, and awaking the sym- 
pathy of the soul. There heaven and earth seemed to smile together : 
the sunlight mingled softly with the blushing atmosphere, gave a warm 
kiss to the clusters of glowing foliage, toyed with the half-hidden 
flowers, revealed the shady dimples, and drew forth all the modest 
beauties of the peaceful earth. There all nature seemed to go on 
its course in holy harmony; save where the blue thread curled up . 
from the cabin of a pioneer: there, a small clearing, and the report 
of a gun among the hills, announced that man was accomplishing the 
first work of civilization. 

‘Those scenes were sweet by night; when the high moon looked 
down from the eastern ridge, gilding the cliffs, and lighting the waters, 
and throwing her silvery veil over the forests. Then would the 
heart tremble with soft emotions, and tender feelings come gush- 
ing from deep fountains. Then was there something like old music 
in the voice of the night-winds ; strange delights would minister to 
the spirit ; the soul would indulge in one of its own mysterious ban- 
quets. But the familiar face of that old night-queen, my companion 
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in early summer nights, would remind me of the times and scenes of 
our old acquaintance. I would think of the days when with young 
ideas I first traced on the map the little crooked line of the far-dis- 
tant Ohio. As I looked back to those pleasant days, contemplated 
the peaceful haven I had left, and saw myself fairly adrift among the 
vicissitudes of life, and thought of the sorrow and disappointment that 
had already come upon me, a sigh would overcome pleasant emo- 
tions; the night-winds would have a solemn sound; gloom would 
gather over my soul, and darkness arise in my way like, the moun- 
tains which now and then seemed to shut up the course of the river : 
a sadness would come over my heart, dark as the shadow of the bluff 
which the old boat drifted under. But these April clouds soon passed 
away : my elastic spirits would be aroused ; a little enthusiasm would 
discern the bright hopes twinkling afar, and my changeful heart 
presently beat high again with joy “ful anticipations. And the boat 
would sweep around the: base of the bluff, and shoot out imto the 
clear light; and the river appeared again, far-extending, with the 
mild moon smiling from heaven on its gentle way, gilding its banks, 
and lighting it on ‘through a long course ‘of peaceful glory. 

‘During my sojourn in those regions, our camp was usually fixed 
on the bank of the stream. Good books and flutes were not want- 
ing, nor sweet-tempered companions; and at evening, when the day’s 
toil was done, there were bright faces gathered at the camp. It was 
a pleasant scene after supper, when the song, the story, and the 
laugh went round. Not unfrequently, too, at that late hour, the 
joyful shout might be heard from some weary loiterer, as the 
first glimpse of his home flashed upon him from the hills. We had 
most of the true delights of civilization, and enjoyed them with the 
zest of the wilderness. We slept sweetly in the free air, and awoke 
fresh with the birds at balmy dawn. It was the perfection of early 
romance. 

‘My companions were fond of hunting; and many along day have 
I spent alone in the shade of the solitary camp, with no company but 
a book, and no sound to disturb me but the hollow echoes of the 
forest, the footsteps of the birds among the branches of the trees, 
and the pleasant whispers of the rippling waters. Sometimes, when 
the sun declined, and the long shadows stretched across the river, 
soft strains from the flute of some one of the wanderers would come 
back from the mountain, to the lively notes of some familiar tune, 
seeming like the spirit of the old cultivated air, in exile, and grace- 
fully wooing the sweet wild echoes. When the shades of evening 
fell around, and the cook’s generous fire blazed up, and the old tea- 
kettle hissed and whistled between the forked-props, it was with 
pleasant social emotions, that meditating a few cheerful sallies, I sat 
down to await the returnof my companions. but in such a situation, 
a man will gradually sink into sober reflections ; and when night and 

darkness had fallen around, and the silence remained unbroken, old 
fire-side feelings would come seeking my heart like the humble 
friends of our early days. Old faces, forms once familiar, the gene- 
rous, the kind, of former years, would congregate around me ; and 
by-and-by, when one of my companions did return, and weary and 
heavy-laden came moving from the darkness into the bright circle of 
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the fire-light, he would seem like one of the spirit-throng, until the 
noise startled me into a strange confusion between the vision and the 
reality. 

‘Sometimes when the camp was thus deserted, and often on the 
still Sabbath, I used to ascend the mountain, and lie down on some 
airy crag, from which I could look over into the vallies, and down on 
the tops of the interlocking wdges, terminating in bluffs. and steep 
promontories, frowniug like rude giants along the way; while the 
river, like a beautiful maiden, went turning and winding gracefully 
to pass them by. Sometimes a solitary flat-boat might be seen drift- 
ing around the base of the distant mountain; or a hawk, on easy 
wing, sailing in his lofty circles. And there would be all the magic 
of shadow and sunshine; the woods inverted in the margin of the 
bright blue waters, and the shade of the clouds passing over the still 
forests, like the smiles of sleep. 

‘ Nature always seemed to me to ‘ keep Sabbath’ in the wilderness. 
I used to fancy that the wild birds were more quiet on that day, 
sitting on the branches with their heads under their wings, smoothing 
their plumage, or looking quietly about them, and sometimes ventur- 
ing a faint warble, scarcely above a whisper. And I have seen a 
large wolfish animal stand for hours upon a dry log, on the bank of 
the river, contemplating the stream, or gazing into the air; once or 
twice, perhaps, starting suddenly a few paces, but then halting ‘as if 
he had given up the idea; and his tail all the while hanging listlessly 
down, as if indicating that no enterprise could be undertaken on that 
day. Just like the merchant who may be seen in the city, on a 
bright Sunday morning, in clean shirt collar, and with hands thrust 
into his pockets, loitering slowly down the street, or standing in 
ruminating attitude at the corner, pondering carefully every step of 
the morrow’s tangled path, or perhaps calculating the amount of time 
lost in Sundays, by the whole world, taken individually and collec- 
tively, from Moses’ day to the present time; but on the whole, 
enduring the Sabbath with Christian resignation. 

‘ And up there, as I looked down on man and those quiet scenes, 
I used to muse, and moralize, and fall into reveries of early wisdom. 
I could not help thinking of the sound of the church-bell that was 
coming to break up those silent Sabbaths, and in the true spirit af 
‘civilization, to usurp the old caves, and send all the wild echoes 
packing. ‘ What_a delightful world this would be,’ thought I, ‘if 
man could cultivate his grain on the plains, and be content to build 
his house out of sight between the hills; to make his paths invisible 
under the woods, and leave the forests to robe sweet Nature, and 
shelter his own frail works from the storms!’ But, alas! he retains 
his fatal thirst for knowledge and improvement. He is not content 
to enjoy his noble heritage, as heaven has fitted it up for him; he 
must needs tinker about it, and fashion it anew ; and like all quacks, 
he brings ruin around him, and then takes to his heels. Thus it is 
that ‘the star of empire is setting westward.’ From his fist step 
in Eden, on the banks of the Euphrates, his course is marked by 
barrenness and desolation. Man comes like the migratory armies of 
grubs and locusts, destroying every ~ his way, and leaving 
nakedness and devastation in the rear. He comes’in a blind rage, 
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sweeping the land with the besom of civilization. He will descend 
into these valleys like a tornado, stripping Nature of her brightest 
charms; digging into her bosom for the coal mine; marring her 
beauty by the gravelly track of the rail-road, and the slimy course of 
the canal. Here he will build the city, with its hideous upturned 
suburbs, where gangs of laborers will be working out the labyrinth 
of streets, like delving worms. And in the height of his havoc, he 
will plant in the naked scene the rectangular orchard, and rear the 
gaudy, glaring house; and then he will strut as he looks around and 
thinks how he is improving and adorning the landscape! And weep- 
ing Nature will never truly smile again in these scenes, until at least 
ten centuries after this bustling storm has passed over the Rock 

Mountains, and died away in fishing huts on the shore of the Pacific. 

‘ When [ had been a little more than a year in the wilderness, I 
set out on a long-cherished equestrian tour through the wild. val- 
leys, and over the mountains homeward. It was at the time when 
one Hares, a desperate ruffian, haunted the Alleghanies; and as I had 
more than a year’s pay in my pocket, | accepted a pair of small 
pocket-pistols, which a sagacious friend pressed upon me. I travelled 
up the valley of the Ohio by slow and agreeable journeys; and tried 
the comforts of some of those hospitable farm-houses, which had so 
charmed me as I went down. I crossed the Ohio in the mists of 
morning at Wheeling; surveyed that little hill-side town by sunrise, 
and weut on to the mountains. On that day I made a long journey : 
at evening I stopped at a poor inn, surrounded by great teams, and 
crowded with rude teamsters. I was much fatigued, and would 
willingly have remained there; but I found no rest for the sole of 
my foot. I could generally, in the worst situations of a rambler’s 
life, lie down on the: ground, or a cotton-bale, or a bench, and repose, 
careless and comfortable, let what might be going on around me. 
But this inn tried me sorely. The smell of old pipes, and the roar 
of loud voices, in a jargon like that of Babel, penetrated to every 
part of the house. I walked about, nervous and fidgety; until at 
last I said to myself, ‘I cannot remain here.’ Then I felt relieved. 
I almost think there was fate in it. 

‘ At eight o’clock, the moon arose, broad and brilliant; and I set 
forward, fully determined to find more agreeable quarters, or at the 
worst, to make a pleasant night-journey. I was delighted with the 
moon-lit scenery, and kept on in pleasant reverie, over hill andthrough 
dusky valley, until long after midnight. I was approaching a small 
bridge ; a branch of the road turned down through the stream, and 
I took that way. It was darkly overhung with trees ; and just as I 
was coming under the shade, two men stepped out, took my horse by 
the bridle, and brought me to a stand so suddenly and so quietly, that 
I hardly comprehended the manceuvre. I was interrupted in a deli- 
cious reverie ; and for a moment [| felt all the confusion of a dream: 
but a great horse-pistol at my breast soon restored my senses. ‘ It 
would be a sad thing to die here all alone in the woods with a lie in 
your mouth ; so ’fess clean!’ said one of the ruffians ; beginning in 
a low tone, tremulous with restrained energy, and breaking at the 
end into a voice that startled my nerves like aclap of thunder. He 
was a great tall, bony villain; with broad shoulders, and a fist like a 
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blacksmith’s. His eye chilled me to the heart: the cold white was 
exposed to a horrible extent; and his broad mouth and protruding 
jaws looked sufficiently wolfish to eat me up. 


‘| put my hand into my pocket for my money, without a moment’s 
hesitation. One of the pistols of which I have spoken was at the 
bottom: it was the first thing I took hold of, and courage crept up 
from the little thing to my heart. I drew it slowly forth, thrust it 
into the ruffian’s face, and fired. I had not a proper hold of it; it 
turned in my hand; and instead, of blowing his brams out, it only 
sent the charge through his cheek, and burnt his face. His pistol 
went off at the same instant ; but more in the direction of his friend 
than me. The latter fled, and my horse made a bound; but the huge 
ruffian held me by the shoulder: he jerked me off; dashed me on 
the ground ; stamped upon me, kicked me, choked me, and beat me 
over the head with his great pistol, until I was well nigh insensible. 
He had the activity aswell as the ferocity of atiger. Having wreaked 
his vengeance, he took my pocket-book, hurled me over into the side- 
drain, and vanished in the forest. 


‘MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY.’ 


IN LINES TO A LADY: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY FISHING GROUND.’ 


A apy asks. The harpI strung 

Was shattered when I touched it last ; 
Voiceless it hangs where it — hung, 

A sad memento of the 
A lady asks: some ange arab 

Illume with fire its broken shell, 
And briefly stir its cords again, 

With seraph sounds it loved so well ! 
A lady asks: a rose is she, 

Full blown and sweet, with love’s dew wet ; 
Her virtues cluster, as you see 
Around the stem the rose-leaves set. 


A lady asks: it would be rash; 
Not Beauty’s eye, with glances bright, 
In these dull times of trade and cash, 
Could urge a poet on to write; 
The starved-out Muses, lank and lean, 
Have long since fled this barren shore ; 
Behind, their rempLe may be seen, 
Yet Genius’ self scarce opes the door ; 
Its shivered altar is no more! 
*T was Mammon struck the fatal blow, 
And laid both priest and altar low. 


It is as well: for oh! how brief 
The romance in that soul of thine! 

First spring-time, then the autumn leaf, 
So fades the heart within its shrine ; 

Tie after tie in silence breaks, 
As age and care their mildew bring: 

When rrutu the poet’s rancy shakes, 

*T is madness to essay to sing! H. H. RB. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN WATERS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Tuy courteous reception, admired chronicler, of an Advértisement 
that I sent thee some time agone, hath brought me — may I hope 
not intrusively — again into the light of thy presence. 

From time to time my heart, gathering up almost unconsciously to 
itself the varied sweets of intercourse and observation, longs for a 
depository of its acquisitions with ‘an ardor that refuses to be with- 
stayed. May I not be permitted to regard thy pages as my pre- 
pared cells ?— and let those of thy readers who delight in the culti- 
vation of flowers not disdain the result of an industry, of which they 
may themselves perchance have contributed to the success. 

Dost thou, who as an Editor art bound to know every thing; to 
have thought and read upon every subject ; and within the compass of 
a short flight of time to have visited every place ; — dost thou remem- 
ber the corner house in the city of Perugia, in Italy, where strangers 
are shewna small collection of paintings while their horses are changed 
and their passports examined ? Dost thou remember the old gen- 
tleman who was the proprietor of these paintings, and the air of sup- 
pressed testiness with which he began the exhibition of them 1— how 
wonderfully it wore off when you reached his beautiful specimen of 
the Borus ! —how he forgot his rheumatic gout as he'stood in front of 
it, dilating on the peculiar excellencies of the two Brothers! ‘The 
back-ground was formed by a view of the yellow Appenines. The 
time which the painters had chosen was mid-summer, at the last hour 
of sunlight, With what a warm and golden haze the atmosphere is 
charged, so that the broken branch of a tree in the centre of the piece 
seems almost to float athwart the sky;.and what a sky! and what 
clouds! See how the light lingers about the scarlet doublet of the pea- 
sant at the foot of the tree! Behold the dog at his side, and the 
loaded ass in panniersretiringslowly up the rear! And then the group 
of cattle and of goats standing in water in the fore-ground, and the 
setting sun casting his blessed rays over the back of that white 
cow! And all this was the work, not of one artist, but of two/ The 
landscape, the sky, the clouds, the trees, the water, the atmosphere, 
are by John Both; the figures, the cattle, by Andrew Both. 

‘ The golden light which the pencil of the one brother had diffused in 
the back-ground, and which breathes in the atmosphere, is collected 
by the other, and made to dwell, with a concentrated force of expres- 
sion, upon the objects to which the latter calls the attention of the 
rapt spectator! And this with so nice a graduation of thought and 
color, that one might almost as easily believe the Rose to be the 
product of two bushes, as this picture that of two minds. Oh, Sirs! 
oh, Madam! what shall we say of artists who can make the dumb 
works of Gop speak to the soul of man in such a language as this !’ 

Since I returned home, I have consulted various lives of the paint- 
ers, and have found that the enthusiastic old gentleman was correct 
in his facts. The two Brothers lived for six years together in Ve- 
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nice, working upon the same paintings in this happy unanimity of 
thought, this precious intermarriage of mind with mind, until one 
died by a fall from a gondola; and the other, John Both, after beco- 
ming dissatisfied with every painter, and there were several, who en- 
deavored to supply figures to his landscapes, broke his heart and fol- 
lowed him. There was no longer any one who could give incident 
to his genius, or tell the story of his thoughts, by collecting into 
speaking masses that broad diffusion of light in which his spirit 
bathed, and which he yearned to behold expressed again in concen- 
trated beauty. And so he withered in his prime, like a rare plant 
covered with unopened buds. 

In the biography of poets, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 
furnish a touching parallel of this affinity and communion of soul 
with soul; where the development of thought, and uot the literary 
fame which it established, was the desire that animated both. And 
the long effusion of heroic and chivalric life is brightened with a thou- 
sand instances of men who made, each with another, a commion stock 
at once of glory and of life. And even the Sacrep Wait, I speak 
reverently, how does it delight to dwell upon those tendrils of the 
true vine which bound together the affections of the hero of Israel 
with those of his friend, so that his soul was knit with the soul of 
Jonathan, anid their love surpassed the love of Woman! How gra- 
phically, and in how few words, is the character of this noble son of 
Saul sketched forth, as that of a retired and meditative being, of the 
highest order of courage, of singular earnestness and generosity of 
mind, satisfied to behold in his illustrious friend the blossoming forth 
of those regal honors, to which he seemed himself, in his own proper 
person, to have been born! 

‘Thou shalt not only while I live shew te the kindness of the 
Lorp,’ —‘ but also thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house, 
forever ; no, not when the Lorp hath cut off the enemies of David 
every one from the face of the earth. And Jonathan caused David 
to swear again, because he loved him; for he loved him as he loved 
his own soul !” 

As I sat in my roufdabout chair the other evening, dwelling upon 
these sublime affiancés, and upon the manner in which in the Heavens 
above they will be continued and refined and perfected between the 
spirits of the just, the picture of the Boths belonging to the old gen- 
tleman of Perugia, which had induced this train of thought, hung 
again upon the wall before the eye of my Imagination; and while f 
sat regarding it with delight not unmingled with surprise at the vivid- 
ness of the representation, the back-ground changed slowly, peak 
after peak, from the Appenines into the Bernese Alps. The time 
was still the same; but the shadows were darker at the base, and the 
sunlight rested like a cincture about the snowy top of a cone-shaped 
mountain which rears its imperial head above most of the chain ; and 
as I watched the magical effect of the delicate and fading pink upon 
the precious whiteness of the Alpine snow, I discerned two Beings 
walking or rather passing hand in hand over the purest surface in the 
world. They were affianced or sister spirits. Their raiment was 0 
dazzling purity, ‘ such as that no fuller on earth could whiten it,’ and 
they moved onward in righteousness, peace, and joy! 

VOL. XVI. 16 
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It appeared that the thoughts of both were occupied with the same 
subject, the providence of Gop displayed in the wonders of creation. 
They seemed not to employ words for the communication of their 
Ideas; bat one, the taller of the two, whose face was that of Meekness 
beautified with Salvation, looked with her large, full, placid eyes upon 
the countenance of her associate, who seemed more animated and 
beamy in the expression of intelligence with which she caught and 
interchanged unspeakable thoughts that passed into her existence at 
the glance of her sister spirit. At every interchange of sentiment, 
they grew more and more intensely lovely ; and I never can describe 
to you the effulgent beauty of the pair, at the moment that they slowly 


passed from off the roseate snow-crust into the blue ether that bor- 
dered on it. 


The eyes of both were then turned upward in angelic gratitude 


and praise, and they disappeared into Heaven upon a thought of 


Redeeming Love! Jousx Waters. 


EARTH’S DESTINIES. 


* Visst di speme; or vivo pur di pianto; 
Né contra morte spero altro che morte.’ PETRARCA. 


Susie the Earth rolls on, 

Through her blue pathway meted in the skies, 
Like a vast cloud, all bright, 

Measuring their mystic depths to mortal eyes! 


Pure is her form of light, 
Resplendent in the sun’s effulgent beams, 
As if no frost or storm 
Marred her fair breast, or froze her sparkling streams. 


Asif her daily round 

Brought to the embraces of his genial rays, 
Beings as pure as those 

From other spheres that on his splendors gaze. 


Ah! why, through hosts of stars, 

Bright shining in the wide unfathomed skies, 
God’s boundless universe, 

Where glorious worlds for glorious spirits rise : 


The demon Evil, thus 

Mysterious sent from some dark sphere beyond, 
Strikes the doomed Earth alone 

With his relentless and malignant wand : 


And brooding darkly there, 

Leaves man to grope in deep bewildering gloom ; 
Making e’en joy’s wild pulse 

Throb but to urge him faster to the tomb: 


And with malicious sneer, 

Gloating o’er victims whom he feigns to bless, 
Binds their long-struggling souls, 

With cords oft hid by flowers, in vile duress! 


Yet Hope, inspired of Gon, 

Breathes of release from this unholy sway, 
When the falsedemon’s wing 

Shall cast no gloom o’er earth’s celestial way : 
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But likea dove released 

From eagle’s talons and o’ershadowing wing, 
Free as the loftiest star, 

And pure, in bright career she’ll onward spring: 


While in the unsullied light, ; 

Her sons shall grow in knowledge and in worth, 
Their converse sought the more 

By spirits high, for trials passed on earth. 


Then let Man struggle now, 

Ere yet the Tyrant yields his short-lived power; 
Sweet influences are round, 

To soothe his spirit in its darkest hour.. 


The breath of early morn, 

Fresh o’er the dews that glow with heavenly light, 
And clouds that gild blue skies 

At eve, lead him to love the pure and bright. 


His soul is doubly armed . 
In panoply of thoughts fixed on the stars ; 
And ocean’s swelling roar 
Stirs his strong heart more than the trump of Mars. 


Let him march boldly on ! 
All Nature sympathizes with the brave; 


_ And all her holy sounds 
His glory hymn, victorious o’er the grave! 


MY MUSING-GROUND. 


A SERIES OF MENTAL-TRANSCRIPTS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY FISHING-GROUND.’ 


Wuat would have been the condition of this country, had the 
American Revolution failed? This is a curious and somewhat im- 
ortant question. It cannot be denied that the justice of a measure 
is too often determined by its success. Should we have been a heer- 
drinking, John Bull sort of people ? — loyal and true, ee the 


virgin Queen, or would a second revolt have taken place, and the colo- 
nies finally have emancipated themselves? Had the experiment of 
1776 failed, Britain, with a fall knowledge of the value of her North 
American possessions, would have flooded the country with the 
younger sons of her nobles; a large standing army would have been 
sent over to fortify our cities, and line our coasts; the Adamses, 
Hancocks, and the residue of the brilliant statesmen of the day, with 
the leaders of our armies, would have been executed: the mass of 
the people would have become terrified at the success and stern juris- 
diction of the crown; end above all, the naturalization laws would 
have been so framed, that little inducement would have been held 
out to our foreign brethren to leave Europe. Emigrants would not 
have been considered or the people, but ‘only amone them. The 

would not have enjoyed the right of suffrage, nor have been eligible 
to office ; they would not, probably, have been put on an equality in 
the purchase of public lands; but considered as a worthless band of 
itinerant wanderers. The British population would have increased 
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to a majority of the whole people; and doubtless would have hecome 
so accustomed to British laws, that they would not have even desired 
to change their condition. 

The revolution, and our consequent naturalization laws, bringing 
upon us all nations, has physically as well as mentally changed us. 
It has transformed most of us into ‘lean, Cassius-looking men.’ Instead 
of growing up, as we should have done, after the rotundity of John 
Bull, we are a compound — Scotch, Irish, English, Dutch, and French, 
all in a mass. The whole world has been laid under contribution 
to make us up. But our defeat in the revolution would have changed 
allthis! The participators in the ‘ rebellion,’ as it would have been 
termed, would have passed away in a few years; their names stig- 
matized in history, and their example considered a fearful one for the 
imitation of after generations. When the war broke out, it was not 
from hostility to Britain, but to the injudicious and oppressive acts of 
parliament. The bosom of every colonist burnt with filial love for 
his native land. There was something of a reverence, even, for 
royalty and nobility. In view of these facts, is there not reason to 
suppose that we should have been under British dominion at present, 
had the revolution terminated adversely ? 


I nave often thought that the soul of man is most eloquently por- 
trayed in his works. . Look at antiquity. In the ruins of Thebes and 
Memphis, we behold arches upon arches, enormous columns, shattered 
capitals. What are these, but the visible powers of the soul? Its 
mighty prints are there ; it has wrought its glories in the very marble 
itself. The pyramids of Egypt, the work of the soul, have almost 
conquered even Eternity. The builders, countless ages since, went 
down to dust and oblivion; and yet their works still stand, the won- 
der of the world. Rubens has portrayed the soul on canvass; Ca- 
nova has chisseled it in marble. Its magic survives, outliving the 
masters who produced it. The might of the soul is shown in Oliver 
Cromwell, Cradled in obscurity, he yet went on from strength to 
strength, snatching sceptres from kings, and usurping sole empire ; 
in Napoleon, consolidating armies, and ravaging Europe, while 
princes turned pale at his giant tread; in Wasnineten, whose 
fortitude sustained him through his darkest hour; in Fulton, who 
created a machine a million of times stronger than the contriver. In 
these examples, THE souUL may be cohtemplated by the whale world, 
And yet this mysterious essence is capable of enlarging its powers 
to infinity! Had Newton lived a thousand years, with all his know- 
ledge, his sowl would not have tired! Who then can doubt its im- 


mortality ?— or that it will ever be perfect, save in the realms of 
another and a better world ? 


Ir is alittle singular, that the mass should attach much importance 
to the small opinions of every-day critics. Because a man happens to 
have the facilities of publishing his views and opinions to the world, 
though he be the veriest blockhead on earth, his yerdict is often of 


more than ordinary weight among men. Indeed, a Jonnson could 
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not influence some men by his verbal opinion, to the extent that an 
ignoramus can influence them through ‘ press and types.’ The ‘ dig- 
nity of print’ has a strange effect. Although it is but one man who 
speaks, and he may have one hundred opponents who may argue suc- 
cessfully against him, yet they will all fail with the public. But let 
either of them pudlish the same opinion, and the ore, which was 
rich and weighty, becomes refined. Common critics, moreover, are 
always. ready to find imperfections, for thus will the public be made 
acquainted with their penetration. In fact, msuy of them seem to 
think, that to criticize, zs to find fault; ‘else, (tuey reason,) where is 
the necessity of criticism?’ It is said that any fool can fire a house. 
So can any man criticize a book ; but very few can build the one or 
write the other. Many of the vinegar-critics of the day, who haunt 
the shores of literature, would utterly fail in penning even the pre- 
Jace to a respectable book. It is a recorded and well-known fact, 
that many of our standard works were rejected for the want of a 
publisher, owing to the unfavorable opinion of stolid rule-and-figure 
critics ; but when they came before the people, who, judging from 
the impulses of the heart, are never wrong, how soon was their ver- 
dict reversed! The prope are the only true tribunal. They sepa- 
rate, with the hand of a refiner, the dross from the gold. By them 
genius is preserved, and pretension discarded. 

There is no such thing as establishing @ rule for writing, or for 
speaking. An orator with the power, the magic within him, to arouse 
and electrify his hearers, wi// do it, let his manner be what it may. 
Of all the masters of eloquence, in the old world or the new, are 
there any two whose style is the same? So it may be with writers. 
It is not so much the garb in which their thoughts are clothed, as 
the thoughts themselves. Itis not enough that an author be gram- 
matically correct; for we daily find scholars whose sentences are 
balanced with the harmony of music; who are rigid in their adhe- 
rence to the rules of rhetoric; whose productions might defy criti- 
cism itself; and yet, after all, prove as barren, as devoid of interest, 
as was the blank paper upon which they were written. Authors of 
this stamp are mere mechanics in the art of writing; and they pur- 
sue it with as much coldness and indifference, and with as nice cal- 
culation, as a carpenter framing a window-sash, or a druggist com- 
pounding his medicines. They are mill-horses, which must for ever 
plodan unvaryinground : their labors areall of a piece,and when put 
together, form one great dead level of symmetrical words, fatiguing 
to the beholder from their very proportion. Such writers create a 
mere carcass; there is no soul, no animating spirit, within. The 
temple is without a divinity. 

But true talent,egenuine genius, are seldom mistaken by the pub- 
lic, and produce a different effect. Though the garb be rough as 
the rock, the sparks emitted are not the less bright. Genius kindles 
and scorches, wherever it makes its track, Speaking from, it goes 
to, the heart. Ignorance as well as talent can appreciate it. It is 
not necessary to subject it to the square and compass of criticism, to 
determine its merit; itis mighty from its own innate omnipotence ; 


and although it may be marked by defects, they serve only as foils to 
its superabounding beauties. 
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Tuere is no system of government more marked in history, nor 
one which has so distinctly survived the lapse of ages, as the feudal, 
(or feodal) system. Its birth may be fixed at the death of the Ro- 
man empire ; for when the Franks, the Vandals, and the Lombards 
had overrun Italy, it became necessary to make a division of the 
spoils among those who had aided in their acquisition. A govern- 
ment founded upon civil laws was neither congenial to the nature of 
the victors, nor of sufficient strength to protect them against their foes. 
A military government was consequently introduced ; and so framed, 
so admirably adapted for strength; so bound by the iron bands of 
self-interest and personal security ; that nothing but internal strife 
could ever tear it asunder. Parcels of land were allotted by the 
conquering general to the superior officers of the army, and by them 
apportioned among the inferior officers; these were called feuds, 
fiefs, or fees. These inferior officers might, in turn, cut up their 
feuds into still smaller parcels, and divide them among the inferior 
soldiers. But the condition upon entering such lands, was the oath 
of fealty, which was taken by every feudatory, to follow his immedi- 
ate lord to the wars; to protect him in peace; in short, to serve him 
as a slave, in every respect. From the most humble, through every 
grade, up tothe commanding general himself, this severe and solemu 
oath was administered; forming one great chain, upheld by the 
grasp of a single hand; the sole centre of the might which was to 
control it. 

The feudal system was.introduced by William the Norman into 
France, and from thence to Britain, where it flourished with terrible 
pomp, and finally sunk under its own strength, in the reign of King 
John; who laid claim, as of right, to all the lands in the kingdom, 
considering the barons mere vassals of the crown; when in fact, at 
the establishment of the system, under the Norman, the proprietors 
of the soil merely supposed the title to be in the king, as absolutely 
necessary for the erection of their new government. 

No position can be conceived more lordly and despotic than was 
that of the ancient barons. They were their own legislators, and the 
judges of their own laws. They were also peers of the king’s court 
in matters of more importance. They were both civil and military 
chiefs ; swaying the sceptre in one hand, and carrying the sword in 
the other. Secure in their capacious, stone-bound castles, with an 
arsenal of arms at their side, and an army within call, to wield them 
at a moment’s notice; stimulated as much by their own as by the 
interest of their chiefs; they were never alarmed in their position, 
and fought only for glory. Each barony was a state by itself, and 
each baron the government; a government of such grinding despo- 
tism, such iron rule, that no age has ever recorded ts like. But even 
this government, apparently so strong, was riven asunder by the very 
man whose interest it was to preserve it. It was not the oppressed 
vassal, battling for his stolen rights, that = it in pieces ; but the 
king, the tyrant of tyrants, by his grasp for still more power; by 
attempting to wield as absolute a power over the barons, as the 
barons themselves wielded over their serfs; a striking example of 
the nature of man, when left to his own free will! 
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It is a truth, confirmed by every day’s experience, that no man, or 
exclusive set of men, can be safely trusted with great power. He 
who believes that he was ‘ born to command,’ seldom respects the 
tights of those who, according to his own theory, were ‘ born to serve.’ 
Such a man is continually usurping what does not belong to him, 
from the very nature of his position. Power begets power, and more 
power still more; increasing, as it advances, both in strength and 
velocity. A solitary king upon his throne, although nominally 
supreme, would be a pitiable object indeed ; but a king with an army 
at his nod, connected with the sovereign by the interest of rank and 
pay; ready to draw the sword at a moment’s notice; a king sur- 
rounded by bis peers, who are by law licensed leeches, continually 
draining the life-blood of the mass — to say nothing of that brood of 
clerical vampires, who, under the garb of religion, are authorized to 
fatten themselves in every hamlet, and suck ¢heir fill*— such a king 
is indeed most omnipotent. By thus dividing a nation, and taxing 
one-half to support the other, despotism maintains its rule. The 
lower classes, forced to the payment of heavy taxes, are compelled 
to forge their own chains, to support the king, the army, and the 
clergy; and after bleeding at every pore, they are told that it is the 
price of government. A fabric of tyranny is thus reared, which can 


only be overturned by civil war ; the greatest calamity that can befall 
a nation. 


Wuo will deny that this is an age of poetry? Every pamphlet, 
magazine, and newspaper, religious, scientific, and political, is groan- 
ing beneath its load of rhyme. The school-boy in his teens, the 
freshman at college, the merchant at his desk, the mechanic at his 
bench, all write poetry; and the whole country jingles, from Maine 
to Louisiana, with blank verse, songs, ballads, and every other metre 
known to the language. We have poetical signs along our streets ; 
some so pathetic in their appeals, that they would make a stoic weep ; 
others there are, which would do honor to the god of Mirth himself. 
The tradesman implores the public, in all the eloquence of verse, to 
buy his goods; and the public, perfectly astounded at the genius of 
the man, respond to his appeal, as much from curiosity as from 
interest. 

Has the love of gold, the mania of the nation, blighted and scorched 
all those finer feelings, which are indispensable to poetical excel- 
lence? Is the public slow to applaud the production, and reward the 
author, or is the country incapable of thus distinguishing itself? 
There is a rich vein of true poetry running through the American 
people. We have our Bryant, the author of ‘ Thanatopsis,’ a poem, 
which, for its length, is imbued with more solemn philosophy, more 

rofound depth and purity of thought, than almost any other in the 
English language; a poem which finds a response in every human 
heart, and has long since received the seal which will embalm it for 
ages. Buta thousand such poems as ‘ Thanatopsis’ would not furnish 
the means to supply a family with bread, in this iron age of utility and 
enterprise ;t and the author would be compelled to starve in the 
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midst of his song. With nothing to animate or cheer him but news- 
paper praise, and the prospect after death of amonument, with a turgid 
panegyric upon its four sides, that being a commodity which costs but 
atrifle. Thus we find that all our poets, not only Bryant, but Hat- 
LEcK, Spracue, Percivat, Dana, and others, have been absolutely 
driven into other employments, to procure the means of liberal sub- 
sistence; and yet the reading public wonder that they should have 
ever ‘forsaken the Muses ;’ that they did not sing on, their song was 
so sweet; and they conclude by a fling at the waywardness and 
eccentricity of genius, because they have net seen fit ‘to live ina 
garret,’ and we might add, ‘ eat mice,’ for their gratification. 

Again, the nation, as a whole, has not cultivated a taste for poetry. 
The educated portion of the people, even, have considered the Muses 
as scarcely worth a passing notice. They do not analyze and sepa- 
rate the dross from the gold, but bless or curse, not from their own 
judgment, but that of a favorite reviewer. They look at the brand 
of the inspector, not at the article itself; the result is, that Block- 
headism and true Genius find themselves on nearly the same footing ; 
too often followed by the withdrawal of the latter, while the former 
perseveres, and fairly deluges its readers with its lucubrations, out- 
stripping even Homer himself in quantity; a very marketable 
commodity, withal ; so that Merit, though it should make an effort to 
obtain a hearing, would find itself fairly choked down amid the piles 


of rubbish which it would be its destiny totraverse or climb. y aR. 


LOVE. 


A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISSON. 


IL 


Tet me, my Song, what can it be, 
Which Earth to pilgrim ties, 

That on dry leaves of Winter, he 
As if on roses lies ? 

Thou art, O Love! that sweetest thing! 

Thou breath’st on him the hope of Spring, 
When leaves and flowers are dying. 


Il. 


Even though at couch of Death he bend, 
Where, heart of all his heart, 

There fades away his early friend, 
Who softens then his smart ? 

With gentle air, then Love appears, 

And Patience, smiling through her tears, 
Gives an embrace to Sorrow. 


Ill. 


O, Love! when once the Lord of War 
Earth’s pillars shall have rent, 
Nor any sun, nor moon, nor star, 
Gleam in high firmament; 
Then changest thou our earthly moans, 
Companion of undying ones, 
To Trmph’s song, in Heaven! 
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‘CUPIDE A LA CHASSE.’ 


from Paphian bow’rs, where murmuring fountains flow, 
Young Love, all eager, to the chase departs: ° 

Life’s day is dawning: blithe with hope he starts, 

While Childhood’s dreams are not yet flown. But lo! 
Where flow’rs were dreamed of, thorns and thistles grow! 
Soft rosy smiles adorn his youthful face ; 

Before, is seen bright Hope and beaming Grace; 

The keen darts lurk behind — steeped in sharp wo! 

The fire that forged them, lit at woman’s eyes ; 

The breath that gave the dead coals life, hot sighs ; 
‘Tempered in tears were they; their barbéd tips 
Envenomed in the dew of woman’s lips ; 

The string that wings his shafts woven of woman’s hair : 
Is he a god or fiend? He’s sorn! My soul, beware! 


CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING CHOWDER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: The enclosed letter was sent to me by the writer, with the 
request that I would forward it to Joan Waters; but as I am igno- 
rant of the address of that gentleman, I enclose it to you, and beg 
that you will see that he gets it. 

Your ob’t Serv’t, 
H. Franco. 


LETTER TO JOHN WATERS. 


Esteemep Farenp Jonn WaArtERs: Nantucket, Seventh Mo. 10, 1840. 


I have read thy piece of writing in the Knickersocker Maga- 
zine, which thou callest ‘ Discursive Thoughts on Chowder,’ and I 
now take my pen in hand to give thee my sentiments in relation 
thereto. If thy writing had made its appearance in a less popular 
journal, or one numbering fewer intelligent readers, it is probable 
that I should not have felt myself moved to communicate with thee 
and the public on the subject; but as it is, I feel an inward yearning 
to do so, lest a wrong tmpression be made upon the minds of a mul- 
titude of persons ignorant of the matter on which thou hast under- 
taken to enlighten them. 

I am fearful, friend Waters, that thou art wholly and entirely 
ignorant of what Chowder really is, and that thou hast never so much 
as smelléd of the dish in thy life; for if thou hadst, thy thoughts 
would not have been discursive when thou wast writing of it. Can 
a mother’s thoughts wander from her child, when its first cry sounds 
in her ear? Can a miser think of the next world, when his eyes are 
fixed upon the glittering dust of this? Can fire forget to seek the 
sun, or water turn back from its parent ocean? No. AndI docon- 
fidently affirm, that no man’s thoughts will ever wander from a pot of 
Chowder, when they have once been attracted to it ; either by the 
pleasing reality itself, or only by the unsubstantial shadow of it which 
his memory may retain. And then to call this simple,yet savory dish 
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by a finical French name, Chaudiére, as if the concoction of Chowder 
had ever entered into the culinary conceptions of a befrizzled Moun- 
seer! No, friend John, Chowder is a dish of greater dignity than 
your friend James had an idea of. Itisa dish of great antiquity, 
too. It was known in the days of Barclay, and Fox, and Woolman. 
And notwithstanding that 1 have searched diligently through the 
chronicles of Obed Macy, and other conscientious Friends, yet I have 
not been able to find that any mention has been made of the disco- 
verer or inventor of this excellent dish; hence I have been led to be- 
’ lieve that it was neither invented nor discovered, but that it was an 
inspired dish: for there were giants in those ¢ and doubtless 
some Friend was moved by the givings out of tHe inward light to 
confer the great blessing of a pot of Chowder upon our sinful race. 
From the manner in which thou enumeratest the ingredients of thy 
friend James’ Chowder, it is very evident to my mind that he too 
knew nothing at all about the matter. Such a mixture might do 
well enough for a codfish-stew, or what we denominate on this island 
a ‘ Frank Gardner mess;’ but it is not worthy to be called by the 
name of Chowder. Thee may call it Chaudiére, or any other out- 
landish name, but do not call it Chowder. Didst thou never read the 
ode of the poet Southey, beginning thus : 


‘Full of my theme, O Muse! begin the song! 
What though the sunbeams of the west 
Mature within the turtle’s breast 

Blood glutinous, and fat of verdant hue! 
Give them their honors due, 
But, Chowder, thou art best !’ 


And dost thou think that a vile compound of fish and potatoes 
would inspire such a noble strain? And what presumption in thee 
to assert that thy friend James could prepare the dish better than any 
one beside! Now, friend Waters, I have eleven daughters, and 
either of them can cook as good a pot of Chowder as a reasonable 
man could desire to dip his spoon in. Although I must confess that 
my youngest daughter Hepzabeth hath perbaps the most skilful hand 
of either, since my daughter Rhoda, who is married to Amaziah 
Green, a Newport Friend, removed from the Island. Even my eldest 
son Libni, who is now absent on a whaling voyage in the ship Bar- 
clay, I have been told by his former shipmates, was a very good hand 
at making Chowder; and I have heard that he once made a very good 
Chowder out of an albatross, that he shot near the Island of Tristan 
d’Acunha, off the East Cape. — 

I have shown thy ‘ Discursive Thoughts’ to my daughter Hepsa- 
beth, and she says that one onion is not sufficient; thatthe biscuit 
ought not to be soaked in water; that the potatoes should be omit- 
ted altogethér ; that there should be no butter, and that the pork 
should not be put in layers, but that it should be cut up very fine, and 
fried brown. 

For my own part, friend Waters, I must confess to thee that my 
mind misgives me that one who errs so greatly in his opinions about 
Chowder, cannot be altogether correct in his views of religion. I hope, 
for thy soul’s sake, that thou art not one of the Hicksite persuasion ; 
but I fear. I have a ship now on the stocks at Mattapoiset, which I 
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intend to call after my youngest daughter Hepsabeth Starbuck ; and 
I shall necessarily be absent from the island until she is launched ; 
but when I return, I shall be pleased to see thee at my house in 
Coffin-street, and thou shalt then decide whether thy friend James 
could make a better Chowder than my youngest daughter Hepsabeth. 

And remain, thy friend, with esteem, 
Hezepran Srarsucx, Turn. 


ae ee ee 


A RIDE WITH DEATH. : 


I saw him pass by, while the east-wind blew, 
And the vernal blooms from the branches flew; ' 
Lo! there he speeds, that old skeleton-man, 
With his frame all bleached, all withered and wan; - ' 
His eye-balls are gone, and his cheek-bones bare, 
And he rides a pale horse through the cold humid air! ' 


Now he resteth himself ’neath an old dry tree, - 
Where the moss hath grown fora century : 

He feeds his steed with grass that grew rank 

On the field where warriors in battle sank ; 
Bedabbled with blood, it thick grew, and strong, 
And to Death’s pale horse doth of right belong ! 


‘4 
sas Seca SOT T Y 


Gone is the beauty from violet blue, 

For the look of Death hath pierced it through ; 

And the crocus that bloomed near the old dry tree, 
Hath faded away, sucha sight to see ; 

And the grass where he sat, that was bright and green, 
Turned pale as the blades where a stone hath been. 


Ha! ha! oldpilgrim! may I go with thee, 

Thy doings fearful and strange to see ? 

He nodded his head ; not a word said Death, . 

For he had little need to waste his breath : 

A manof short speech, he speaks in his brow ; 

He looks what he means, when he says ‘ Come thou !’ 


So 6th 2h a OE = 


We paused near a maiden with rosy cheek, 

A lovely maiden, with blue eye meek ; 

But her youthful bloom, how it faded away ! 
Her heart was in heaven, she might not stay: 
And we looked at an infant that lay on the breast, 
A mother’s pride, and it sank to rest! 


We stood by the cot of a widowed dame; 

Life’s feeble embers gave out their last flame : 
At the hut of a slave we stepped gently in ; 

With pity Death looked on his frame so thin, 
And his face, as he watched at the old man’s bed, 
Said ‘Peacefully let him be one with the dead! 


At a palace we tarried, and there one lay 

On his last sad couch, at the close of day; 

He struggled hard, but Death’s face said ‘ No! 
Duty is mine, wheresoever I go ; 

Peasant or king, it is all the same, 

Mine must thou be— I have here thy name!’ 


We hovered around where a christian sire 

Lay waiting to join the eternal choir ; 

Peaceful and calm was his holy repose ; 

He sank as the sun on a May-day’s close : 

He rose as the sun with beams tricked anew, _ 

When flowers bend with beauty, and leaves with dew. 
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We crossed the path ofa beautiful bark, 
How many the corses, all stiff and stark! 
Down sank the vessel beneath the wild wave, 
No hand was near one poor soul to save! 

We glanced at a ship by an iceberg crushed, 

We gazed but a moment — then all was hushed. 














We asked of a miser to yield up his gold, 
But he loosed not his clutch when his hands were cold. 
We entered a town, as it shook to and fro, 

An earthquake was raging in fury below ; 

Dwellings were rocking like trees when storm-tost, 
Crashing and sinking — till all were lost! 









We stayed our flight o’er a funeral pile, 
Where the Ganges roll’d swift through a deep defile ; 
Where Bramin priests rent with cries the air, 

While the victim lay burning and crackling there ; 
And the devotees of dark Jaggernath 

We saw mangled and torn in its bloody path. 













We paused awhile where a family stood, 

Partaking the sacred ‘ body and blood ;’ 

And we saw their mother unfaltering pray, 

f When life’s mellow evening was fading away : 

i And as she sighed out her last tremulous breath, 
Was ended my first wild ride with Death. 

Fall River, June, 1840. 










MICROMEGA'S. 






A PHILOSOPHICAL NARRATIVE : TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 













CHAPTER FIRST. 


JOURNEY OF AN INHABITANT OF A WORLD OF THE STAR SIRIUS TO THE PLANET SATURN, 





| In one of those planets which revolve around the star called Sirius, 
| there was a young man of much talent, whom I had the honor of 
} knowing in the last journey that be made to our little ant-hill. He 
was called Micromegas,* a name which well befits all the great. He 
was eight leagues in height: by eight leagues, I mean twenty-four 
) thousand geometrical paces of five feet each. oo 
Certain algebraists, gentlemen exceedingly useful to the public, will 
: instantly take the pen, and find, that since Mr. Micromegas, inhabit- 
: ant of the country of Sirius, is from head to foot twenty-four thou- 
sand paces, which make one hundred and twenty thousand royal 
feet, and since citiens of this our earth are scarcely more than five 
feet, and yet our globe is nine thousand leagues in circumference ; . 
| they will find, I say, that it is absolutely necessary that the globe 
which has produced him should be, by due proportion, twenty-one 
| millions six hundred thousand times larger in circumference than 
| our little world. Nothing is plainer or more ordinary in nature. 
The territories of certain German or Italian princes, which we can 
walk round in half an hour, compared with the empires of Turkey, 
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* ‘Little-Great.’ — TRANSLATOR. 
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Russia, or China, are but a feeble image of the prodigious disparities 
which Nature every where exhibits. 

The stature of his excellency being such as I have stated, all our 
sculptors and painters will readily agree that his waist must be fifty 
thousand royal feet in circumference ; avery fair proportion. 

As for his intellect, it is one of the best cultivated I know. He 
has learned many things, and discovered others. He was only 
two hundred and fifty years old, and was studying, according 
to custom, in the Jesuit’s college of his planet, when, by mere 
intuition, he discovered more than fifty of the propositions of 
Euclid; that is, eighteen more than Blaisé Pascal, who, having dis- 
covered thirty-two in his games, as his sister tells us, became after- 
ward atolerable geometer, and an intolerable metaphysician. When 
about four hundred and fifty years old, advancing toward manhood, he 
dissected many small insects, not more than one hundred feet in dia- 
meter, imperceptible to ordinary microscopes, and composed a very 
curious book upon the subject, which however caused him great 
misfortunes. The mufti of his country, very scrupulous and very 
ignorant, found in his book propositions, suspicious, inconsistent, rash, 
and heretical, or smelling of heresy; and he prosecuted him with 
virulence. His inquiry had been, whether the substantial forms of the 
Sirian fleas were of the same nature with that of snails. Micromegas 
defended himself with spirit; he brought over the ladies to his side ; 
and the trial lasted two hundred andtwenty years. At last the mufti 
procured the condemnation of the book, by lawyers who had never 
read it, and the author was forbidden to appear at court for eight 
hundred years. 

He was little distressed by banishment from a court filled with 
intrigue and trifling. He wrote a very amusing epigram upon the 
mufti, and thought no more about him, but set out on his travels from 
planet to planet, to ‘finish,’ in popular phrase, the cultivation of his 
mind and heart. Those who have never travelled but in a post-chaise 
or berlin, will doubtless be astonished at the carriages of the world 
above ; for we, on our little heap of mud, can conceive of nothin 
beyond our customs. Our traveller was familiar with the laws of 
gravitation, and all the attractive and repulsive forces. He availed 
himself of this knowledge, to such purpose, that, sometimes by the 
help of a sunbeam, sometimes by the accommodation of a comet, he 
and his servants went from globe to globe, as a bird hops from branch 
to branch. He crossed the Milky Way in a trice; andI am com- 
pelled to say, that amid the stars with which it is sown, he did not see 
that beautiful empyrean sky which the illustrious vicar, Derham, 
boasts of having seen at the end of his telescope. I would not insinu- 
ate that Mr. Derham had bad eyes; God forbid! But Micromegas 
was on the spot, is a good observer, and I never contradict. 

Micromegas, having travelled much, came to the globe of Saturn. 
Accustomed as he was to novelty, he could not at first, beholding the 
smallness of the globe and its inhabitants, avoid that supercilious 
smile which sometimes crosses the most sage. The fact is, Saturn is 
only nine hundred times larger than the earth, and the citizens of 
that country are dwarfs of only six thousand feet high, or thereabout- 
He amused himself at first, with his servants, just as an Italian musi- 
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cian smiles at the music of Lulli, when he comes into France. But 
as the Sirian was a man of sense, he saw very soon that a rational 
being should not be laughed at for being only a thousand toises high. 
He got acquainted with the Saturnians, after having astonished them. 
He formed a strict friendship with the Secretary* of the Saturnian 
Academy, a man of much talent, who had not, it is true, discovered 
any thing, but who could give a very good account of the discoveries 
of others, and who made tolerable verses, and long calculations. For 
the gratification of my readers, I will repeat-here a curious conver- 
sation which Micromegas held one day with the Secretary. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


CONVERSATION OF THB SIRIAN WITH THE BATURNIAN,. 


Arter his excellency had lain down, and the Secretary had ap- 
proached his face, ‘ We must allow,’ said Micromegas, ‘ that Nature 
is infinitely varied. ‘ Yes,’ said the Saturnian ; ‘ Nature is like a gar- 
den, whose flowers ’ * Ah!’ said the other, ‘ away with your gar- 
den of flowers.’ ‘It is,’ resumed the Secretary,’ like an assembly of 
blondes and brunettes, whose dresses ’ «What have [ to do with 
your brunettes?’ says the other. ‘It is, then, like a gallery of portraits, 
the features of which ’ No, no!’ says the traveller, once more, 
‘Nature is like Nature. Why seek for comparisons?’ ‘To please 
you,’ says the Secretary. ‘1 wish to be informed, not amused,’ replied 
the traveller. ‘ Begin by telling me how many senses the people of 
your world possess.’ ‘ We have seventy-two,’ said the academician, 
‘ and we are complaining every day that the number is so small. Our 
imagination outstrips our necessities: we find that with our seventy- 
two senses, our ring, and our five moons, we are too much confined ; 
and despite all our curiosity, and the sufficient number of passions 
originating in our seventy-two senses, we have plenty of time for wea- 
riness.’ ‘ Very likely,’ said Micromegas, ‘ for in our world we have 
near a thousand senses, and yet there remains an indefinite, vague 
desire, an ill-defined disquietude, which constantly informs us that we 
are insignificant, and that there are beings far more perfect than we. 
I have travelled a little; I have seen beings much below us; I have 
seen them far above us; but I have met with none who had not 
more wishes than real wants, and more wants than they could satisfy. 
Perhaps I shall some day arrive at a country where there are on 
wants ; but hitherto [ have received no certain information of any 
such country.’ 

The Saturnian and the Sirian then exhausted themselves in con- 
jectures; but, after many very ingenious and very unsatisfactory 
reasonings, they were obliged to return to facts. ‘How long do 
you live? ‘Alas! but a little time,’ replied the little Saturnian. 
‘Just as with us,’said the Sirian. ‘We are always complaining 
of the shortness of time. It must be a universal law of Na- 
ture.” ‘Alas!’ said the Saturnian, ‘ we live only five hundred great 


* Ir is supposed that Fontenelli is here intended. He was secretary of a French 
Philosophical Society. — Taanstator. 
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revolutions of the sun, (which comes to about fifteen thousand years, 
in our way of calculating.) You see plainly that this is to die 
almost at the moment one is born. Our existence is a point, our 
duration an instant, our globe an atom. Scarcely do we begin to 
learn a little, when death comes in, before we have any experience. 
For myself, I dare not advance my projects: I find myself like a drop 
of water in an immense ocean, I am especially ashamed, in your 
presence, of the insignificant figure which I am sure I must make in 
the universe.’ 

Micromegas replied : ‘If you were not a philosopher, I should be 
afraid of distressing you with the information, that our life is seven 
hundred times as long as yours; but you know too well, that when 
we must restore our body to its elements, that it may réanimate 
nature under another form, which is called dying, when that moment 
of metamorphosis arrives, to have lived an eternity, or to have lived 
one day, is precisely the same thing. I have been in countries where 
they live much longer than in mine, and have found that they were 
murmuring still. But there are every where men of good sense, who 
know how to take their own places, and thank the Author of Nature. 
He has shed over this universe a profusion of specific differences, with 
an admirable uniformity. For example: all thinking beings are dif- 
ferent, yet all resemble each other at the bottom, by the gift of thought 
and of desire. Matter is every where extended, hut it has in each 
globe different properties. How many of these properties do you 
reckon?’ ‘If you speak of those properties,’ replied the Saturnian, 
without which we believe that this globe could not exist such as itis, 
we count three hundred of them ; as extension, impenetrability, mo- 
bility, gravitation, divisibility, and others.’ 

‘Apparently,’ said the traveller, ‘this small number suffices for the 
views which the Creator had for your little habitation. I admire his 
wisdora in every thing: I see differences every where, but proprie- 
ties every where, also. Your globe is small; its inhabitants are 
so too. You have few sensations; your matter has few proper- 
ties: all this is the work of Providence. What is the color of 
your sun, when accurately examined?’ ‘A very yellowish white,’ 
answered the Saturnian; ‘and when we divide one of its rays, we 
find that it contains seven colors.’ ‘Our sun approaches the red,’ 
said the Sirian, ‘and we have thirty-nine primitive colors. There is 
not one among all the suns I have approached, which resembles ano- 
ther ; as among you, there is no countenance which does not differ 
from all the others.’ 

After many questions of this nature, the traveller inquired how 
many substances essentially different were enumerated in Saturn. He 
learned there were thirty ; as God, space, matter ; thinking beings who 
have no extension; those who are penetrable by each other; those 
who are impenetrable to each other, and others. The Sirian,in whose 
country three hundred were known, and who had discovered three 
thousand others in his travels, was greatly amazed at the philosopher 
of Saturn. At last, after having communicated to each other a little 
of what they knew, and a great deal of what they did not know, and 
after having reasoned during one revolution of the sun, they re- 
solved to make together a short philosophical excursion. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


JOURNEY OF THE INHABITANTS OF SIRIUS AND SATURN. 


Our two philosphers were ready to embark on the atmosphere of 
Saturn, with a very fine set of mathematical instruments, when the 
mistress of the Saturnian, who had heard of it, came in tears to 
remonstrate. She was a pretty little brunette, only about six hun- 
dred and sixty toises high, but who compensated by many charms the 
smallness of her stature. ‘Ah! cruel man!’ She cried, ‘ after having 
kept you at a distance, fifteen hundred years; when at last I am be- 
ginning to yield; when I have scarcely passed a hundred years in your 
arms; you desert me, to make a journey with a giant from another 
world! Begone! You are nothing but an explorer, and never were 
a lover! If you were a true Saturnian, you would be faithful. 
Where are you going? What do you wish? Our five moons are 
more stationary than you; our ring does not change so often. There 
isthe end of it! I willnever love any bodyelse!’ The philosopher 
embraced her, wept with her, philosopher as he was, and the lady, 
after a fainting fit, went to console herself with a country fop. 

Meanwhile our two adventurers set forth. They leaped at first 
upon the ring, which they found tolerably flat, as an illustrious inha- 
bitant of our little globe has sagaciously conjectured ; thence they went 
from moon to moon. A comet was passing close by the last one; 
they jumped aboard, with their domestics and their instruments. 
When they had travelled about an hundred and fifty millions of 
leagues, they fell in with the satellites of Jupiter. They proceeded 
to Jupiter itself, and remained there a year, during which they learned 
some five secrets, which remained suppressed, without the help of 
noble inquisitors, who have found certain propositions troublesome ; 
but I have read the manuscript, in the library of the illustrious arch- 
bishop of , who allowed me to examine his books, with a gene- 
rosity and kindness which cannot be sufficiently commended. 

But to return to our travellers. Departing from Jupiter, they 
traversed a space of about one hundred millions of leagues, and 
coasted alongside the planet Mars, which as every one knows is five 
times smaller than our globe. They saw two moons attendant on 
that planet, which have escaped the search of our astronomers. I 
am aware that P. Castel wrote, and with much pleasantry, against the 
existence of these two moons ; but I appeal to those who reason by 
analogy. These good philosophers know how difficult it must be for 
Mars, so far from the sun, to get along without at least two moons. 
Be this as it may, our gentlemen found her so small, that they feared 
there would not be room enough to lie down, and they continued their 
route, like two travellers who disdain some miserable village inn, and 
push on to the next town. But the Sirian and his companion soon 
regretted it. They proceeded a long time, and found nothing. At 
last they perceived a slight glimmering. It was the Earth. It seemed 
contemptible, to men who had come from Jupiter. Still, lest they 
should repent again, they resolved to disembark. ‘They passed over 
the tail of the comet, and finding an Aurora Borealis all ready, they 
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went aboard, and arrived omthe earth’s surface, at the northern shore 
of the Baltic Sea, July fifth, seventeen hundred thirty-seven, new 
style. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


RELATES WHAT HAPPENED ON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH, 


AFTER some repose, they ate for their breakfast two mountains, 
which their servants had cooked for them in good style: they then 
resolved to reconnoitre the country where they were. They pro- 
ceeded at first from North to South. The ordinary steps of the Sirian 
and his attendants were about thirty thousand royal feet ; the Saturnian 
dwarf followed panting at a distance. It was necessary for him to 
take about a dozen steps while the other made one stride. Figure 
to yourself, (if we may be allowed such comparisons,) a very small 
muff-dog following a captain in the King of Prussia’s Guards.* 

As these strangers walked very fast, they had made the circuit of the 
world in thirty-six hours. The sun, to be sure, or rather the earth, 
makes a similar journey in one day; but we must suppose one travels 
much more at his ease when he turns on his axis, than when he walks 
on his feet. They returned, therefore, to the place whence they set 
out, after having seen that puddle, almost imperceptible to them, 
called the Mediterranean, and that other little pond, which, under the 
name of the great ocean, surrounds the mole-hill. They did all they 
could, going and returning, up and down, to determine whether this 
globe were inhabited or not. They stooped, they lay down, they 
fumbled every where: but their eyes and their hands not being 
proportioned to the little animals who grovel here, they received 
not the slightest sensation which could make them suspect that we 
and our brethren, fellow-citizens of this globe, have the honor to 
exist. 

The dwarf, who sometimes decided somewhat hastily, declared at 
first that there was nobody on the earth : his first reason was, that he 
had seen no one. Micromegas politely suggested that that was not 
very good reasoning ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ with your little eyes, you do not 
see certain stars of the fiftieth magnitude, which I perceive very dis- 
tinctly : do you rashly conclude, therefore, that there are no such 
stars ? 

‘ But,’ said the dwarf, ‘1 have felt for beings carefully.’ 

‘ But,’ replied the other, ‘ your perceptions are not acute.’ 

‘ But,’ rejoined the dwarf, ‘this globe is so ill-constructed, it is 
so irregular, and of a shape which appears to me so ridiculous! 
Every thing here seems ina state of chaos. Do you see these little 
brooks, not one of which follows a strait line; these ponds, which 
are neither round, nor square, nor oval, nor of any regular shape ; 
all these little pointed grains with which this globe is bristling, and 





* Tue King of Prussia, father of Frederick the Great, the friend of Voltaire, was at 
_ pains and expense to procure from the four quarters of the globe men of seven 
eet high and upward, to form a regiment of guards, — Transzaror. 
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which have scorched my feet: (these were our mountains!) Do you 
observe, beside, the form of the entire globe ? — how flat it is at 
the poles ; how it turns round the sun, in left-handed style, in such 
a way that the polar regions are necessarily uncultivated? In fact, 
what makes me think there is nobody here, is, that it appears to me 
no man of common sense would stay here !’ 

‘Oh, well,’ rejoined Micromegas, ‘ perhaps they are not people of 
much sense who live here; but still, there is some appearance that 
it is not made for nothing. Every thing here appears to you irregular, 
you say, because every thing is so exact in Saturn and Jupiter. 
Perhaps it is for that very reason that there is here a little confusion. 
Have not I told you that in my travels I have always observed 
variety 1” 

The Saturnian replied to all these reasons ; and the dispute would 
never have ended, had not Micromegas, by good fortune, growing 
warm in discourse, broken the string of his diamond necklace. The 
diamonds fell: they were of good quality, though somewhat irregular, 
the heaviest of which weighed four hundred pounds, and the smallest 
fifty. The dwarf gathered up some of them; and he perceived, by 
bringing them near his eyes, that these diamonds, from the manner 
in which they were cut, were excellent microscopes. He took, there- 
fore, a smal] microscope, of an hundred and sixty feet focal distance, 
which he applied to the pupil of his eye: Micromegas selected one 
of two thousand five hundred feet. They were capital; but at first 
they saw nothing by their assistance : it was necessary repeatedly to 
adjust them. 

At length, the inhabitant of Saturn saw an almost invisible some- 
thing moving under water in the Baltic sea. It was a whale. He 
took it up very adroitly, with his little finger, and placing it upon his 
thumb-nail, showed it to the Sirian, who laughed a second time at 
the excessive smallness of the inhabitants of our globe. The Satur- 
nian, convinced that our world was inhabited, imagined that it was 
only by whales; and as he was a great reasoner, he wished to dis- 
cover whence the motion of so small an atom; if it had ideas, will, 
and freedom of action. 

Micromegas, though a philosopher, stumbled at this, He examined 
the animal very patiently, and the result of the inquiry was, that he 
had no reason to think that a soul was lodged there. The two tra- 
vellers inclined then to believe that there was nothing rational in our 
habitation ; when, by the help of a microscope, they perceived some- 
thing larger than a whale floating in the Balticsea. It is well known 
that at that very time a party of philosophers were returning from 
the polar circle, under which they had been making observations ; the 
result of which no one has yet ascertained. The gazettes inform us 
that their vessel went ashore on the coast of the Baltic, and that they 
saved their lives with great difficulty: but in this world we never 
know the whole of a secret. 

I shall now proceed to disclose the whole affair, with great inge- 
nuousness, exactly as it occurred, without introducing any circum- 


stance of my own; no small effort for a historian, it will be allowed 
by every body. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


DISCOVERIES AND REASONINGS OF THE TWO ADVENTURERS. 


Micromecas very softly extended his hand toward the place 
where the object appeared, and put forth two fingers; then draw- 
ing them back, for fear he might be deceived; then opening and 
closing them; he very skilfully seized the vessel which carried these 
gentlemen, and placed it upon his thumb-nail, without pressure, lest 
he should crush it. ‘ That ’s an animal very different from the first,’ 
said the Saturnian dwarf. The Sirian placed the supposed animal 
in the hollow of his hand. The passengers and crew, who supposed 
themselves whirled away by a hurricane, and thought themselves on 
a species of rock, were all in confusion. The sailors, taking up the 
wine-casks, threw them on the hand of Micromegas, and flung them- 
selves after; the geometers took their quadrants, their sextants, and 
the Lapland girls, and came down on the fingers of the Sirian. They 
made so many movements, that at last he felt something move, which 
tickled his fingers. It was an iron-shod staff, which they sunk a foot 
deep in his fore-finger. He judged by this slightly piercing sensa- 
tion, that something had come out of the little animal that he held ; 
but he suspected nothing more at first. The microscope, which 
scarcely discovered to him a whale and a ship, had no power on a 
being so imperceptible as men. 

I design not here to shock any person’s vanity; but I am obliged 
to beg important people to make one slight reflection with me: 
it is, that taking the stature of the human race at about five feet, 
we do not make on the earth’s surface a greater figure than would 
be made on a ball of ten feet in circumference, by an. animal about 
the six hundred millionth part of an inch in height. Figure to 
yourselves a being who could hold the earth in his hand, and 
who should have organs in proportion, like ours; and it may very 
well be that there are a very great number of such beings. Con- 
ceive, therefore, I entreat you, what they would think of those 
battles which two villages have cost us, which we were obliged, after 
all, to give up! 

I know that if some captain of the tall grenadiers should read this 
history, he may shrug up at least two full feet above the helmets of his 
troop ; but I inform him that at his utmost, he and his men will never 
be more than infinitely small. 

What marvellous skill, then, was necessary for our Sirian philoso- 
pher to perceive the atoms of which I have spoken! When Laee- 
heeck and Hartsocker first saw, or thought they saw, the germ from 
which we are formed, they made nothing near so astonishing a dis- 
covery. What pleasure did Micromegas feel, in seeing these little 
machines move, in examining all their writhings, and following them 
in all their operations! ‘ Wonderful!’ he exclaimed, as with trans- 
port he put one of his microscopes into the hands of his companion 
in travel! ‘I see them!’ they cried, both at once: ‘do you not 
see those who are carrying burdens, some stooping down, and others 
rising up ?” 
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Thus speaking, their hands trembled, not less with the pleasure of 
seeing objects so new, than with the fear of losing them. The 
Saturnian, passing from the excess of distrust to that of credulity, 
thought he perceived them employed in propagation. ‘ Ah!’ said he, 
‘I have caught Nature in the act!’** But he was deceived by 
appearances: a frequent event, with or without the use of micro- 
scopes. 











CHAPTER SIXTH. 


DESCRIBES THE INTERCOURSE OF OUR TRAVELLERS WITH THE MEN. 


Micromeeas, a better observer than his dwarf, plianly perceived 
that the mites were talking: he pointed it out to his companion, who, 
mortified at his mistake in the matter of generation, was unwilling 
to believe that such creatures could communicate ideas. He had the 
gift of tongues, as well as the Sirian: he did not hear our atoms 
speak, and he supposed they did not speak. Beside, how could these 
imperceptible beings have organs of voice? And what should they 
have to say? To speak, one must think, or something like it; but 
if they think, they must have the equivalent of a soul; but to attri- 
bute the equivalent of a soul to that little space, seemed to him 
absurd. 

‘ But,’ said the Sirian, ‘you just now thought they were making 
love : do you imagine they make love without thinking or speak- 
ing a word, or at least, without making themselves understood 1 
Beside ,” 

‘I dare neither to believe nor to deny,’ said the dwarf: ‘I have 
no opinion; we must to try examine these insects. We will reason 
afterward.’ 

‘ Well said,’ resumed Micromegas; and immediately drew out a 
pair of scissors, with which he cut his nails, and with a paring of 
his thumb-nail he immediately madea kind of large speaking-trumpet, 
like a vast tunnel, the small end of which he put in his ear. The 
circumference of the tunnel covered over the vessel and the whole 
crew : the feeblest voice entered into the spiral fibres of the nail, in 
such a way that, thanks to his industry, the philosopher above, dis- 
tinctly heard the buzzing of the insects below. 

In a few hours, the Sirian succeeded in distinguishing words, and 
finally in understanding French. The dwarf did the same, though 
with more difficulty. The.astonishment of the travellers redoubled 
momently : they heard mites talking tolerably good sense: sucha 
freak of Nature seemed to them inexplicable. You may well believe 
that the Sirian and his dwarf burned with impatience to engage in 
conversation with the atoms. The dwarf feared that his voice of 
thunder, and above all, that of Micromegas, would stun the mites, 
without being understood bythem. It was necessary to diminish its 
force ; they put into their mouths a sort of small tooth-picks, the 
sharpened extremity of which was held before the vessel. The 
Sirian held the dwarf upon his knees, and the ship with its crew on 





+ A nappy and amusing expression of Fontenelle, describing certain ‘observations in 
Natural History. — TRANSLATOR. 
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his nail: he inclined his head, and spoke lew. At last, making use 
of all these precautions, and many others, he began his discourse : 

‘ Invisible insects! whom the hand of the Creator has been pleased 
to bring into being, in the depth of the infinitely small, 1 thank 
Him that he has deigned to discover to me impenetrable secrets ! 
At my country’s court, perhaps, they would not deign to notice you ; 
but I despise nothing; and I offer you my protection.’ 

If ever mortal was astonished, so were the men who heard these 
words. They could not imagine whence they came. The chaplain 
of the vessel read exorcising prayers; the sailors swore ; the philoso- 
phers made a theory ; but whatever theory they might have made, 
they could never have suspected who was speaking. The dwarf of 
Saturn, whose voice was softer than that of Micromegas, then briefly 
informed them with what sort of beings they had to do. He related 
to them the voyage from Saturn; informed them who Mr. Microme- 
gas was, and after having lamented that they were so small, desired 
to know if they had always been in that miserable state, so near 
annihilation ; what they were doing in a globe which seemed to 
belong to whales; if they were happy; if they increased in num- 
bers; if they had a soul; and a hundred other questions, of like 
nature. : 

A reasoner of the troop, bolder than the rest, shocked that they 
should doubt his possessing a soul, observed the interlocutor with 
pinnules set on a quadrant, made two stations, and at the third, thus 
spake : 

ef You think, then, Mister, because you are a thousand toises high, 
that you are a 

‘A thousand toises!’ cried the dwarf: ‘Good Heavens! how 
should he know my height? ‘A thousand toises!’ He has not 
missed an inch! What! has that atom measured me/ He is a 
geometer; he knows my size; and yet I, who see him only through 
a microscope, do not yet know his! Wonderful!’ 

‘I see more plainly than ever,’ responded Micromegas, ‘that we 
must judge of nothing by its apparent magnitude. O God! who 
hast given an intellect to beings who appear so contemptible; the 
infinitely small costs thee as little as the infinitely great: and if it 
be possible that there should be beings smaller than these, they may 
still have a soul superior to those proud animals whom I have seen 
above, whose foot alone might cover the globe to which I have 
descended 

One of the philosophers replied, that he might in all safety believe 
that there certainly are intelligent creatures much smaller than man. 
He related to him, not indeed all the fabulous things that Virgil has 
told us about the bees, but what Swammerdam has discovered, and 
Reaumur has depicted. He told hin, finally, that there were animals 
who are to the bees what the bees are toman; what the Sirian himself 
was to those huge animals of which he spoke; and what these huge 
animals are to other existences, before whom they appeared but 
atoms. Gradually the conversation became interesting, and Micro- 
megas thus spake: 

‘O intelligent atoms! in whom the Eternal Being has been 
pleased to manifest his skill and his power, you must doubtless 
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enjoy pleasuresyeminently pure in your rigtilin for, having so little 
matter, and appearing all spirit, you must pass your life in love and 
thought. Such is the true spiritual existence. 1 have no where seen 
true ‘happiness ; ; but doubtless it is here.’ 

At this discourse, all the philosophers shook their heads; and one 
of them, more honest than the rest, frankly confessed, that excepting 
a comparatively very small number of the inhebitanta: all the world 
was an assemblage of fools, knaves, and wretches. We have more 
matter than is necessary for us to do us much mischief, if the mischief 
were caused by materiality, and too much spirit, if it originated in 
spirituality. Be informed, for example, that at the moment I address 
you, there are a hundred thousand fools of our race, covered with 
hats, killing a hundred thousand more, covered with a turban, or who 
are massacred by them, and that people have treated each other thus, 
all the world over, from time immemorial. The Sirian, astounded, 
demanded what could be the cause of these horrible quarrels among 
such sneaking animals. ‘The question is,’ said the philosopher, 
‘ about certain heaps of mud, about as large as your heel. Not that 
one of the millions of men who are to destroy each other lay claim 
to one straw on these dung-hills: the question simply is, whether 
they shall belong toa man they call Sultan, or to another they call 
Cesar — I know not why. Neither the one nor the other has ever 
seen, or ever will see, the little corner of the earth they quarrel for ; 
and scarcely one of these animals who destroy each other, has ever 
seen the animal for whose sake his throat is cut.’ 

‘Ah! wretches!’ cried the Sirian, with indignation ; ‘ could one 
conceive this excess of insane fury! I have a great mind to take 
three steps, and with three stamps of my foot, crush the whole ant- 
hill of contemptible assassins !’ ‘ Don’t give yourself the trouble ;’ 
was the reply: ‘they are working their own ruin, fast enough : know 
that at the end of ten years there never remains the hundredth part 
of these wretches. Even when they do not draw the sword, hunger, 
fatigue, or intemperance, carries them almost all off. Beside, it is 
not these you ought to punish, but those lazy barbarians who, from 
the depth of their cabinets, give orders, while digesting their dinner, 


. . . 5 . 
for the massacre of a million of men, and then go to give God solemn 


thanks for it.’ 

The travellers were moved with compassion for the little human 
race, in which he discovered such astonishing contrasts. ‘Since you 
are of the small numberof the wise,’ said he to those gentlemen, 
‘and since, apparently, you kill nobody for money, tell me, I pray 
you, what you findtodo!’ ‘ We dissect flies,’ said the philosopher ; 
‘we measure lines, we bring together figures, we agree on the two 
or three points we understand, and dispute on the two or three thou- 
sand we don't.’ 

The fancy soon caught the Sirian and Saturnian to interrogate 
these reflecting atoms, to discover the things on which they agreed. 
‘How far do you estimate it,’ said one, ‘ from the Dog-star to the great 
star of the Twins?’ They all replied at once, ‘ Thirty-two degrees and 
a half.’ ‘ How far from thence to the moon? ‘Sixty semi-diameters 
of the earth, in round numbers.’ ‘ What is the weight of your atmos- 
phere?’ He thought he should catch them, but they all replied that 
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the air weighs about nine times less than an equal volume of the 
lightest water, and nineteen thousand times less than pure gold. 
The little dwarf from Saturn, astonished at their replies, was tempted 
to take for sorcerers these very men to whom he had _ refused a soul 
a quarter of an hour before ! 

At last Micromegas said to them: ‘As you know so well what is 
without you, doubtless you know much better what is within: tell 
me what your sou. is, and how you form ideas {’ The philosophers 
spoke all at once, as before, but they were all of different opinions. 
The most aged quoted Aristotle; another pronounced the name of 
Descartes ; this one of Mallebranche, that one of Leibnitz, the fifth 
of Locke. An aged peripatetic loudly and confidently declared : 
‘ The soul is an Evredezeve, and a reason by which it has the power 


to be such as itis: thus has Aristotle expressly declared, page 633 of 
the Louvre edition : 


Evtehezyeve ear, ete. 


* 


‘I*don’t understand Greek any too well, said the giant. ‘ Nor I 
either,’ replied the philosophic mite. ‘ Why then,’ resumed the 
Sirian, ‘do you quote a certain Aristotle in Greek? ‘ Because,’ 
replied the sage, ‘ it is best to quote what we don’t understand at all, 
in a language which we understand less.’ 

The Cartesian took up the conversation, and said : ‘ The soul is a 
pure spirit, which before birth has received all metaphysical ideas, 
and which, on coming into the world, is obliged to go to school, to 
learn anew what it so well knew, and will never know any better.’ 
‘I can well believe,’ said the animal of eight leagues, ‘ that your soul 
was so wise before it came into the world, since it is so ignorant now 
that you have a beard on your chin. But what do you understand by 
spirit?’ ‘Why ask me that! said the reasoner. ‘I have no idea 
about it. ‘They say that it is not matter.’ ‘But you know, at least, 
what matter is!’ ‘ Very well,’ replied the man. ‘ For example, this 
stone is gray, and of such a shape; it has its three dimensions; it is 
heavy and divisible.’ ‘ Oh, well,’ says the Saturnian, ‘this thing which 
appears to you divisible, heavy, and gray, will you tell me plainly 
what itis? You see certain qualities, but the bottom of the mat- 
ter — do you know that? ‘No,’ said the other. ‘Then you don’t 
know what matter is.’ 

Mr. Micromegas then addressed himself to another sage, whom he 
held on his thumb, and asked him what zs soul was, and what it was 
about. ‘Nothing at all,’ replied the Mallebranchist philosopher : ‘ it 
is Gop who does every thing for me: I see every thing in him; I do 
every thing in him; it is he who does every thing, without any trouble 
on my part.’ ‘Just as well not to be,’ replied the sage of Sirius. 
‘And you, my friend,’ said he to a Leibnitzian who was there, ‘ what 
is your soul?’ ‘ It is,’ he replied, ‘a needle which shows the time, 
while my body chimes the hour; or rather, if you please, it is that 
which chimes, while my body shows the hour;:or rather, my soul is 
the mirror of the universe, and my body is the gilding round it: thus 
much is clear.’ 

A little partisan of Locke was standing close by ; and when they 
addressed the conversation to him,‘ 1 do not know,’ said he, ‘ how I 
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think, but I know that I have never thought but at the instance of my 
senses. That there are immaterial, intelligent beings, I doubt not; 
but that it would be impossible for God to communicate thought to 
matter, is what | doubt very much. I revere the eternal power ; it 
does not belong to me to limit it. I affirm nothing. Iam content to 
believe that there are many more possible things than we think of.’ 

The Sirian animal smiled ; he did not find this individual the least 
wise among them; and the dwarf of Saturn would have embraced 
the follower of Locke, but for the disparity of size. But by misfor- 
tune, there was there a little animalcule in a square bonnet, who inter- 
rupted all the animalcular philosophers. He said that he knew the 
whole secret; that it was found in the Summum of Saint Thomas. 
He eyed the two celestials from head to foot; he maintained te them 
that their persons, their planets, their suns, their stars, were made 
solely for man. At this discourse, our two travellers gazed eagerly 
one upon the other, half strangling with that irrepressible laughter 
which, according to Homer, is the peculiarity of the gods. Their 
shoulders and their stomachs went and came; and in these convul- 
sions, the ship which the Sirian had on his nail, fell into the breeches 
pocket of the Saturnian. The two good men searched for it a long 
time ; at last they discovered the crew, and put all properly to rights. 
The Sirian recovered the little mites, and spoke to them with great 
kindness, though at the bottom of his heart somewhat vexed to see 
that these infinitely Smalls had an arrogance infinitely great. He 
promised to make for themachoice book on philosophy, written in a 
very small hand for their use; and that in that book they should see 
the end of all things. Accordingly, he gave them this treatise before 
his departure. It was carried to Paris; but when the Secretary had 
opened it, he saw nothing but a blank book. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I 
thought so!’ 


SIGNS. 


I. Iv. 


Wuen the bright rainbow shines on high, | And so, when falls Hope’s sunny wreath, 
Like a triumphal arch, That crowned our first spring hours; 
Flung o’er the dreadful pageantry | And when the chilly hand of Death 
Of the dark tempest’s march, Plucks all life’s tender flowers, 
Though still the thunder shakes the air, | We will not weep; God fills their place 
We know that peace will soon be there. | With the rich treasures of his grace. 


‘\ 
if. ve 
Thus, when the sinner’s heart begins When twilight darkens o’er the earth, 
To look toward One above, And the low breezes sigh, 
And when he sorrows for his sins, The lonely evening star looks forth, 
Comes heaven’s own sign of love; Like to a seraph’s eye; 
And though still falls the dark’ning tear,| We know ’t will be, one short hour o’er, 
We know a holy calm is near. But one among a thousand more! 


III. Vi. 


} 

When the green’leaves of April fall, | So when the parting soul is veiled 
And the spring birds are mute, With dreariness and gloom, 

And the rich Autumn’s coronal And when its quiet is assailed 
Is gemmed with ripened fruit ; With terrors of the tomb, 

The peasant sees, with joyful eye, The holy star of hope is given, 

The blessing of his labor nigh. To herald all the light of heaven. 
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OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘Ou could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 
DENHAM. 





TALE THIRD. 


THE WORTH OF BEAUTY: OR, A LOVER’S JOURNAL. 


CANTO II.—SECOND LOVE.—CONCLUDED. 


* Jamais, jamais, je ne serai aime comme j’aime!’ De Sevicne. 




















% September 22. 


Beauty, fatal seal of Heaven, 
Stamps the holder for decay : 

*T is th’ hectic flush of even, 
Heralding the death of day. 


VIIL. 


Oh! then heavenly graces cherish, 
That your sky, at morn’s decline, 
When all rosy blushes perish, 
With the blue of peace may shine! 


Il. 
*T is the bloom of bursting roses, 
Where the worm has fixed his fangs: 
Hues the tulip’s cup discloses, 
Ere a withered wreck it hangs. 


| 
| 
| 
wet September 23. 
| A Nore from Julia sent to-day, 
| ‘Takes hope, and even revenge away : 
She said reflection told her heart 
She had too harshly bid me part; 
| ‘That my unlooked-for suit was met 
| With treatment she must e’er re Tet; 
| ‘That she was but a wayward child, 
| To anger easily beguiled ; 

That, having marked my frequent boast 
| My heart was arrow-proof to love, 

She sought in girlish jest to prove 
| Its firm resistance to the most; 

And, eager in the playful war, 

Had pushed her feigned attacks too far, 
| Till at my sudden vow she found 
| 


Ith 


’*T is the shroud of crimson gory, 
Autumn’s gaudy funeral pall, 

Robing with a treacherous glory 
Forest-leaves, when doomed to fall. 


Iv. 


Maidens! all the charms you cherish, 
Die like Nature’s, as they bloom; 
For if her fair beauties perish, 


How can yours escape the doom ? The scratch she meant had proved a 


wound : 
That no reproaches I might cast 
Could match her own, and that the past 
Might all atonement now command, 
Even to the end I sought, her hand : 
Although but ill my wound ’t would heal, 
To feign a love she could not feel. 
But, if such gift should worthless seem, 
Her best, her friendliest esteem 
Was mine, with wishes that my fate 
Might find a more deserving mate. 


v. 


Those fair hands, which in their white- 
Rivals now with lilies glow, _[ness, 

Soon with lilies lose their brightness, 
Soon will stains pollute their snow. 


vi. 


O’er those cheeks the blushes driven, 
Gleam and die like parting day : 


Ah! too like the tint of even, Oh! comfort sad — oh! bitter sweet — 


Not like it to fade away! Unclasped, though lifted from her feet. 
Can Friendship’s hand for love atone 7 
vil. I ask for bread, she gives a stone. 
Those sweet eyes so softly shrouded, Blame, blame her not! the fault is here; 
Show too much the heavenly cast, Can form and face like this endear ? 
Not at moments to be clouded — Soul! why this carcass drag about, 


Not to gloom in night at last. 
VOL, XVI. 


When the least rent would let thee out, 
19 
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To soar to upper regions bright, 
Robed in some angel form of light ? | 
Sure ’t is no murder to set free 
A half-made, wretched thing like me! 
Hold! hold! my wandering, maddening | 
Nor dareto act for Providence! 
Oh! rather let me bear my load, 
Than rush so rudely on my God! 
Shall I, a low-born, guilty thing, 
Intrude me on the heavenly King, 

And brave his sacred presence? No! 
When he invites me, will I go; 

For never will unbidden guest 

Find welcome to immortal feast. 

Try, try me, Heaven, if thou wilt, 

But keep my tempted soul from guilt! 
October 18. 


A cLoupy day, the woods! ranged 
To chase in vain the form I see: 

All nature, like my heart, was changed — 
An Autumn change to her and me! 

Unconscious to the spring I strayed, 
Where late we roved; there stood the 


[sense, | 


oak 

There gushed the waters in its shade, 
Then into sighs my feelings broke. 

Not tears —I cannot shed a tear; [now : 
Those rain-drops shower no longer | 

The passion-fire within my heart [flow. | 
Has dried their fount — they cannot 

Winds, clouds, and drizzling mists ca- | 
Wildly along the autumn sky: [reered | 

All dismal as myself appeared, 
And lent my heart sad sympathy. 


Not all — not all; one speck of blue 

Shoots through my clouds the heavenly 
hue: 
The gentian flower, whose azure clear, | 
Completes the garland of the year; 
Which ends with blue asit began, [man. | 
To mark whence dropped the wreath to | 
Sweetly its petals tightly rolled, 
Untwist their fringes to the cold, 
In lonely beauty; save the bloom 
That lights the sick leaves to the tomb: | 
And widely round me, as I gazed, 

The final conflagration blazed! [o’er, 
Poor leaves! thus scarred and crimsoned | 
They seem all butchered in their gore : 
Stabbed by the frost, and left for dead, | 
With Murder’s mark of bloody red. 
What tints ! — the sumach bush is seen | 
Vermillion-tipped, with base of green; | 
And where each leaf o’erlaps its fellow, | 
The hidden edge is gilt with yellow: | 
While crimson vines the cedars sereen, ~| 
And starry gum-leaves tease theeyes | 
With purple, pink, and creamy dyes; 
With livid spots bespaftered, these, 
As if devoured by strange disease~ | 
| 


But monarch of the glowing trees, 

The maple rules the dazzling hour, 

Upsoaring like a blazing tower; 

All patched with hues, all pied and 
freaked, 


With scarlet, gold, and damask streaked. | 
And when the chill wind rushing came, | 
The forests heaved with billowy flame, | 


And loosened leaves whirled swarming 
there, 

Like glittering sparks along the air. 

Yes! Nature, in our clime of blooms, 

On funeral pile her dead consumes : 

No slow gradations of decay 

Deform them as they fade away: 

No sickly hues, no foul offence 

Of rank corruption, shock the sense ; 

But in one universal fire 

Of sunset glory, they expire! 


October 20. 


My task is done — for Julia meant, 

My heart this farewell sonnet sent : 
Last token of my hapless love! 
Henceforth, whatever thrills may move, 
Alone unpitied will I smart, 

Nor show the world my naked heart : 
Locked ever in my breast shall lie 

The smouldering flame, till it or I, 
Whoe’er the vanquished be, shall die. 


SONNET TO JULIA. 


How kindly Nature deals to leaves their doom, 
And lends their suuset bright apparrelling ! 


mY 


hey burn, they glow, and every breeze’s wing 
Fans them to flames which seemingly con- 
sume: 
Brilliant with hues, they drop into the tomb, 
Out-blooming all the blossoms of their spring. 
Oh! thus, fair maiden! when the Terror-King 
Shall come to change thy glory into gloom, 
Thus may he find, in thy ealm hour of even, 
Thy features lighted with a sunset glow — 
Caught from the opening realms of souls for- 
given — 
From those best rays that glad the heart 
below, 


Past virtue, present peace,and coming Heaven, 
More bright than all the roses on them now! 


END OF JOURNAL. 


Lone years my heart the ache endured, 
Before the abies wound was cured : 
Meanwhile, with lingering suffering tried, 
My Julia faded, drooped, and died. 
There is a dread, a fatal pest, 
That plants its seeds within the breast, 
Which, festering there to wide disease, 
Eats out the life by slow degrees : 
Where once those deadly seeds are laid, 
Farewell all hope from mortal aid ! 
Unerring as with flieetest dart, 
The slow destroyer wastes the heart ; 
Whose ravenous fang, that constant 
preys, 
Far more than rare contagion slays. 


As fades a bloomy cloud at eve, 

When all its scattering shreds unweave, 
So gauzy as it sinks in blue, 

Th’ lights of heav’n show twinkling thro’, 
So soft she melted from the sight, 

And from her features broke strange light, 
Asif through dwindling flesh had stole 

The glimmering star-light of the soul. 


She fell! in distant land she lies, 
Denied the bliss of dying eyes, 
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To shed their last fond lingering rays 

On form that cheered their earliest gaze. 

Now, love! forever am I free — 

That hast so traitorous proved to me: 

That smiled when wooing, frowned when 
won, , 

Deceitful as the evening sun, 

Who tints the clouds that round him 
press, 

With an unstable loveliness : 

A moment glads them with his light, 

Then gives them up to misty night. 

Each rose is girt with thousand thorns, 

Each favor by a thousand scorns; 

And where one sunny smile appears, 

There gush a thousand sighs and tears. 

Woman, farewell! thy dangerous smile | 

No more my sore heart shall beguile : 

Now safer pleasure do I find, 

To meet the young of thy dear kind : 

Green buds before their charms are blown 

With thorns too soft to wound, or slay ; 

As with young leopards one would play, 

Before their dangerous fangs are grown. 

Sweet, gentle pets! I love to see 

Your tricks, to place you on my knee; 

To watch your eyes, whose morning rays 

Though bright, yet burn not with their 
Gas: [ tips, | 

And cheeks, whose peach the bloom just 

Not yet too tempting for the lips: 

And lips, whose cheaply-granted kiss 

Declares unripe their precious bliss : 

And shouting laugh, unquelled by guile 

To the still venom of the smile: 

As is the snake of warning sound 

Less fell than silent adder found. 


*T is sweet to see the fledglings try 

Their feeble wings before they fly : 

*T is sweet to search the well of eyes, 

To find where truth of beauty lies : 

To watch within her armory fair, 

How darts are forged and polished there : 

To mark beginners learn to wield 

Of beams the sword, of lids the shield ; 

And feel them, harmless as they be, 

Thus try their ‘’prentice hand’ on me, 

Before their graduated charms 

Make war on hearts with practised arms. | 

Thus gazing, I fall musing too, 

On coming harms they’re doomed to do; 

The groans, the tears, the wounds, the 
smarts, 

The bleeding and the broken hearts ; 

Rejoicing in my safety here, 

Though purchased at a price most dear. 


When tired of harmless joys like these, 

I’ve hidden stores among theytrees ; 

And in the wild-wood ever find 

Fresh beauties to delight the mind. 

Dear Nature! truest love to me, 

When shunned by all, I fly to thee ; 

By every winning grace adorned, 

Thee can I love, and be unscorned : 

To thy true lover constant still, 

—s —_ ne’er wound the heart they 
thrill: 
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The only love of all the rest 

That smil’d the more, the more I press’d: 
Whose chains the earliest held me fast — 
My first love, thou shalt be my last! 


Where’er my wandering footsteps ply, 
Still Beauty meets my gladdened eye. 
No steepy rock, no humble sod, 

I find by her light foot untrod. 
However lone my hiding-place, 

Still welcomes me her winning face. 

I mount the hills to fields of air, 

She waves me from the tree-tops there: 
Now twines in dance with frolic vines, 
Now coy on mossy couch reclines ; 
And, breathing odors on the air, 
Sleeps with her sister violets there : 

I seek the valleys; there her beam 
Of silver flashes from the stream, 
And ’ mid the tinkling drops her voice 
Rings in my ear, ‘Rejoice! Rejoice! 
I walk at eve before the gloom, 

And there her richest blushes bloom : 
I greet the sunrise from the hill, 

In vain; she is before me still. 

And when the thunder-ridden cloud 
Groans from its tortured bosom loud, 
As on its @ruel rider dashes, 

And thickly deals his fiery lashes, 

All lost she seems, but soon divide 
The terror-folded curtains wide, 

And queenly ona rainbow hill 
With crown of every brilliant stone, 
With wreath of every blossom blown, 
She smiles, and hails me from her throne 

‘Behold me with you still ? 

Dear Nature! of physicians best, 
To heal the ills that wear the breast, 
Whose skill in mortal case is sure 
To soothe the pang it cannot cure, 
Stull let to thy asylum fair 

The heart-sick invalid repair: _ 

He’|l find, whate’er his suffering, 
A balmy clime in every bower, 

A curing herb in every flower, 
And health in every spring! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Dear Reader! if my tedious song 
Have held thy patient ear so long, 

And if the trials I relate 

Have waked an interest in my fate, 

To farther trace my wayward track, 
Till thirty years ‘are on my back,’ 

A moment's patience will disclose ~<- 
The happy issue of my woes: 

Yes, happy! Reader, give me joy! 
The form that witched me when a boy 
Long-parted, is at last my own: 

An early widow, childless, lone, 

In want, for he that won her eyes 
Had proved unworthy such a prize — 
My aid was claimed to shield from harm : 
Love walks with Pity arm in arm, 
And hearts long-lost on truant track, 
Still to their early haunts go back : 
And she, that in her morning hour 
Felt not my sun of passion’s power, 
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Yet in life’s steady noon confessed 
The melting god had won her breast. 


Now pangs, and fears, and perils past, 
In peaceful port I’m anchored fast; 
And, after trial’s heavy toll, 
Long-sought promotion, reign at last 
The idol of a woman's soul ! 
But hark! what tones of merry cheer 
Now challenge to a romp my ear? 
*T is little Anna’s shout I hear ! 
Dear child! she has her mother’s eyes, 
Blue, softly blue, as summer skies ; 
And all her wealth of waving hair, 
And all the twinkling spangles there, | 
Bright sparks! that m my early days | 
Kindled my heart to such a blaze! 
i 


But though its blessings be not few, 
Even wedlock hasits trials too: [blow, | 
Heaven gave, then smote with sudden | 
Our pride, oar eldest born, as though 
Repenting of a gift so rare, 
Or deeming else that aught so fair 
No worldly ordeal need endure, 

To prove a soul already pure, | 
It plucked the flower at dawn of day, | 
Before the earliest breath of*care 
Had brushed its morning dews away. 
When the first stunning blow had passed, | 
Came comfort in its suite at last. 


Lost cherub! in our musings lone, 

We feel thou art not wholly gone : 
There ’s not a star in yon blue deep, 
That seeks from ewilight cloud to peep, 
But our fond, willing hearts declare 
Thy own dear eyes are trembling there : 


Among the chafing forest leaves, 
But in the gentle rush it brings, 

We hear the rustling of thy wings : 
At hush of night, when every thrill 
In Silence’ smothering arms is still, 
Creeps thy soft whisper in my brain, 
‘Be just! and we shall meet again!’ 


1. 
Tov bright and star-like spirit ! 
That in my visions wild 
I see mid heaven’s seraphic host, 
Oh! canst thou be my child? 


Il. > 
My grief is quenched in wonder, 
And pride arrests my sighs : 
A branch from this unworthy stock, 
Now blossoms in the skies ! 


Itl. 
Our hopes of thee were lofty — 
But have we cause to grieve ? 
Oh! could our proudest, fondest wish 
A nobler fate conceive ? 


Iv. 


The little weeper, tearless 
T he sinner snatched from sin, 

The babe to more than manhood grown, 
Ere childhood did begin! 
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There’s not a summer sigh that heaves 
| 
| 


[August, 


Vv 


AndI, thy earthly teacher, 
Would blush thy powers to see: 
Thou art to me the parent now, 
And I a child to thee! 


vi. 


Thy brain so uninstructed, 
While in this lowly state, 

Now threads the mazy track of spheres, 
Or reads the book of fate. 


- Vil. 


Thine eyes so curbed in vision, 
Now range the realms of space: 

Look down upon the rolling stars, 
Look up to God’s own face! 


Vill. 


Thy little hand, so helpless, 
That scarce its toys could hold, 
Now clasps its mate in holy prayer, 
Or strikes a harp of gold. 


Ix. 


Thy feebie feet, unsteady, 
That tottered as they trod, 

With angels walk the heavenly ways, 
Or stand before their God. 


x. 
Nor is thy tongue less skilful ; 
Before the throne divine 
*T is pleading for a mother’s weal, 
As once she prayed for thine! 


xt. 


What bliss is born of sorrow! 
’T is never sent in vain : 

The heavenly surgeon maims, to save — 
He gives no useless pain. 


XII. 


Our God, to call us homeward, 
His only Son sent down; 

And now, still more to tempt us there, 
Has taken up our own. 


CONCLUSION. 


Farr reader ! for oy pate eyes, 
However critics may despise 

My simple tale, will grieve to part 

With lowliest lay that feeds the heart 
With notes of honest love and truth, 
And all the rosy dreams of youth, 

And every trial, grief, and scorn, 

For woman’s sake by lover borne, 

And reverence deep for beauty’s sheen, 
In flower, or sky, wherever seen: 

But most in her true dwelling-place, 
The rosy clime of woman’s face — 

Fair reader! in whose morning cheek 
The chasing blushes freshly break, 

My moral, if thou fain wouldst find 
Such fruit with flowery verse entwined, 
Is, not to boast thee of thy power, 

In blooming youth’s triumphant hour ; 
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For beauty is a travelling grace, With one wide-blazing glow of light, 
That knows no long abiding- place ; Untempered to the aching sight ? 
Whose welcome is a cheating bliss, Without one passing vapor, brief, 
Whose greeting is her parting kiss : To yield a moment’s cool relief, 

And he, the youth now by thee wooing, To hedge the heaven in fleecy coil, 

With eyes in vain thy favor suing, And raise its beauty by the foil ? 

If haply on his face like mine Without one solemn thunder-speech, 

No proud and winning graces shine, Allegiance to our God to teach ? 

Let him learn patience; soon departs 
The hour when beauty governs hearts ; No! since the strife the spirit mends, 

On which a wiser time shall press, We'll greet the storm His wisdom sends ; 
To crown his struggles with success : And, like the sun in tempest-fray, 

Let all with trials weary, wait Fight through the wrack our gallant 
Till, safe at sunset-hour atlast, [way; 
Triumphant over trials past, 


With better patience from my fate; 
And soon will fly disheartening gloom, 


Reflect the blaze of victory ; 
And, like bright ranks of captive foes, 
Complete our triumph at the close ! 


For who could love a cloudless sky, 
With one perennial blue on high, 


Or, lingering, will With rainbows bloom. | The very clouds that prostrate lie, 


THE END. 


LONDON. 


NARRATES A WALK OUT OF TOWN: BY THE ‘AMERICAN IN PARIS.’ 


Tae sun peeps like a cherub over Greenwich Hill; the buds are 
bursting from their husks in Saint James’ Park; and the swallow 
repairs its nest under the eaves of the old Abbey : 


‘Furor jam ceeli equinoctialis 
Jucundis zephyri silescit auris. 
Valete hominum ceetus, 

Mens jam pretrepidans avet vagari.’ 


It is well there are odes ready made to the Spring: I should have 
otherwise begun this letter with an invocation to the Muses. Our 
rural tastes revive with this season as naturally as the vegetation. 
We leave the town instinctively, as the bees their hive. England 
has a full compensation for the damps and vapors of winter, in the 
length and beauty of her summer’s days. In July Aurora opens her 
eye-lids at three, and Apollo unyokes his steeds not sooner than ten 
of an evening. Day and Night, too, meet each other with gentle 
and courteous approaches, and not with blunt, unceremonious obtru- 
sion, as in our unmannerly Pennsylvania. At six, 1 stood upon the 
Westminster Bridge, looking out upon the misty wilderness of 
houses, and the steeples and towers peering over the smoke of the 
dim city. It is alow, squat-looking town, Westminster, but prettily 
relieved by the winding Thames, and palace gardens, the Abbey, 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and ‘in the distant prospect are old 
Sommerset, the Tower, Monument, Bank, and Gresham’s Palace, 
where meet the antipodes on ’Change. Hindostan, 


—— ‘And thy silvery soil, Peru, 
To get themselves discounted by the Jew.’ 


The river, too, is scanned by broad, uncovered bridges, alive with 
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their pigmy multitudes, and covered with all sorts of craft, more 
than twelve thousand at a look; frigates, barges, scullers, skiffs, the 
grave East-India-man, moving with solemn gravity toward the 
dock, and the gilded wherry scudding along, beautiful as Cleopatra’s ; 
the air love-sick with clustered ladies and their cavaliers; and a 
pitchy cloud of coal-boats, with swarms of smutty coal-heavers and 
sailors, float with the lubberly stream, knocking against each other, 
or warp inward with the east wind; and steamers at the wharf-side 
lie fizzing, or puffing, and blustering set out upon their voyages ; or 
afar off, streak the heavens with their smoke. ‘ Boa-sa? Boa-sa ?’ 
croaked a dozen of watermen, as I slipped from the bridge, 
hoarse as the ravens of the Mahonoy, and with a btevity worthy of 
Negro Hill, recommending their boats. But I had allowed my- 
self a wider charter, and pursued my journey on foot to the south- 
west. 

I passed Vauxhall in its morning deshabille, smelling of the night’s 
debauch, and bowed respectfully to the reverend Lambeth, the 
dwelling of the Archbishop; its Gothic confusion of battlements ; 
its thirteen acres of exquisite gardens; its lawn, covered with the soft 
emerald greenof the new spring, and venerable trees that overshade 
the palace to its roofs; with its parish church, St. Mary’s. I saw 
here in the cemetery the grave of a woman once notoriously cele- 
brated through the world, the Countess de la Motte. The Saxon 
kings had a mansion here, and the great Hardicanute died in it in 
1042; a merry death, amid the jollity of a wedding dinner. The 
king’s sister, the Countess Goda, lived on the very site of the present 
palace ; and here Toni, a noble dame, led Gytha, Clapa’s beauteous 
daughter, to the altar; and here stands, facing the Thames on the 
southwest corner, a silent monument of human folly and cruelty ; 
the Lollard’s Tower, the prison-house of the followers of Wickliife. 
Among the existing relics are staples and rings in the wall, to which 
the victims were chained, before being brought to the stake. One 
beautiful niche you see, between the windows in the third story, used 
to contain a statue of Saint Thomas a Becket. What has become of 
it? Inthe garden, Cardinal Pole planted with his own Catholic 
hands two fig-trees, which are celebrated all over the country for the 
fine white and delicious fruit they furnish to his heretical descen- 
dants. They are above fifty feet high, and cover a surface of forty 
feet in diameter. In the great Gothic wall, which is ninety-three 
feet by thirty-eight, and fifty high, and carved with a profusion of 
images, there is a mitre between four negroes’ heads; and the crest of 
the Archbishop is the head of a negro crowned. What is the reason 
ecclesiastical and also ladies’ arms of now-a-days have no crests ? 
Among the distinguished tenants of this palace, you must not forget 
Archbishop Cranmer. Here he confirmed, and after three years an- 
nulled, the marriage of Anna Boleyn with Henry. Do you wish to 
see an abridged list of his household?! A steward, treasurer, comp- 
troller, garnators, clerk of the kitchen, caterer, clerk of the spicery, 
yeoman of the ewry, bakers, pantlers, yeoman of the horse, yeoman 
ushers, butlers of wine and ale, larders, squilleries, ushers of the hall, 
porters, sewers, cup-bearer, grooms of the chamber, marshal, groom 
ushers, almoner, cooks, chandler, butchers, master of the horse, yeo- 
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man of the wardrobe, and harbingers. ‘Three tables were served in 
the hall at the same time. The Archbishop’s for peers of the realm, 
and gentlemen of eminent quality; the almoner’s for chaplains and 
other clergy and guests; and the steward’s for the other gentlemen. 
What a pity to leave so good a kitchen, to be burnt at Oxford ! 

A great advantage one has in England, is the convenience of fill- 
ing up a letter any where with little historic bits, without any other 
expense than of memory. The English (though the assertion may 
seem violent) admire us as much almost as themselves; but unless 
they write satires against us, how make a book? Now of this palace 
I could tell you, if 1 had time, a great deal more; how Essex was im- 

' prisoned here ; how a queen of England took shelter here in a cold 
December night ; how Queen Mary, to see Cardinal Pole, paid a visit 
here at five o’clock, rp. m., July 21, 1556, and dined here with the 
Cardinal the eighth of August the following year; how Wat Tyler 
and his rebels plundered the palace, beheading Archbishop Sudbury, 
and drinking all his wine ; dolia vino referta confregerunt, hauserunt- 
que ; how Peter the Great came hither to an ordination ; and how the 
palace was robbed of £3000 worth of plate: finally, how Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained here by Archbishop Parker ; and being 
toasted, how she rose and made a speech, thanking the prelate for his 
hospitality, and concluding with an acknowledgment to Mrs. Parker 
in the following complimentary manner: ‘ And you— Madam I can- 
not call you, and Mistress I am ashamed to call you, so that I know 

- not what to call you — nevertheless, I thank you.” What would they 

call Mrs. Parker now? As the Archbishop takes rank next the 
royal family, his lady has no doubt some honorary designation. What 
an infinity of things a villager of Schuylkill county, coming into 

Britain, knows nothing of! 1 should be as puzzled as the Queen. 

The palace contains now a fine gallery of paintings, and a library 
of 25,000 volumes; and a library of ms. registers of the church, on 
a variety of subjects. The Gate-House is a superb building; at the 
entrance is distributed to thirty poor of Lambeth the Archbishop’s 
dole. It consists of fifteen quarter loaves, nine stone of beef, and 
five shillings in half pence, in three portions, thrice a week. This 
dole, which used to be dispensed at the gates of royalty, and of all 
the nobility, is now confined to his grace of Canterbury. The Lord 
Mayor —under what pretext !— comes hither upon the annual pro- 
cession, in his barge, to receive also his dole ; sixteen bottles of the 
Archbisop’s prime wine. Itis well his grace has £60,000 a year, if 
it is to be doled out in this manner. 

I passed to the left of Battersea, where was born (and died) 
Bolingbroke, and not far from it, Gibbon; an infidel neighborhood, 
too near the religiqus odor of Lambeth. In a quiet and romantic 
spot in its vicinity, Wellington and Earl Winchelsea fought their 
little Waterloo. Next, in a delightful plain, rose up to view Clap- 
ham and its cockney villas. The traders both of London and Paris 
having acquired a certain sum, usually procure themselves houses and 
gardens in the environs of the capital, and retire ; there to lead a 
monotonous life of gossip, reading news, going to town and returning 
on foot, on a nag, or in a carriage of one or two horses, according’ to 
their revenue. Happy American! whocloses hiseyes upon his hoarded 
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chest; struggles thideagh his thirty years of restless toil, dies, and 
leaves his heir the glorious privilege of doing nothing! I bribed a 
passenger, with a smnile and good words, to show me the villa of Wil- 
berforce, elegant in its neat simplicity, and quite enough of itself to 
give dignity to this unfashionable district. And now I reached the 
goal for which I had set out, the country house of Mrs. Thrale at 
Streatham. 

I walked about the gardens with such reverence as becomes one 
who treads upon consecrated ground. The genius of the place, you 
know, is Doctor Johnson. With feelings not very different, I have 
entered one of those long-forsaken Presbyterian meeting-houses, 
overgrown with brushwood and moss, by the lonely Juniatta ; where 
one feels yet the presence of the Deity once worshipped there. 
There is a spacious dwelling, with out-houses, hot-houses, vineyards, 
and a walled garden; all which have been left to moulder away, or 
grow into a wilderness, since twelve years, ‘The unpruned branches 
of the lime trees are drooping over the damp aisles ; jessamines are 
straggling about in a hundred entanglements ; flower-beds are choked 
up with weeds and briars, matted and clotted over the walks ; walks 
that once so gently kissed the light foot of the beautious Thrale. 
The present proprietor of the estate is called Philips, a miser and 
barbarian, who has wantonly cut down the best trees, and even a 
cedar, planted by Johnson himself, under his window. I have pro- 
cured a piece of it made into cups, in which we may one day drink 
‘Old Sam’s’ health in the new world. I added half a crown to the 
price, with injunctions upon the farmer to preserve a favorite May- 
tree of Mrs. Thrale’s, and a threat of bad crops, if he suffer a leaf of 
itto be touched. As I come from afar, the prophecy and malediction 
may perhaps not be disregarded. If this Caliph Omar, Philips, comes 
ever into Adam-street, have him tarred and feathered at my expense. 
But the sun yet shines sweetly upon the decaying tenement ; the 
honey-bee gathers its nectar from the thyme; and the humming-bird 
is buzzing upon the ragged honey-suckle. Cold-blooded Mammon, 
with all the devotedness of his worship, cannot establish an abso- 
lute sovereignty upon the earth. 

I found an old lady here, a kind of she-Boswell, who knew Johnson, 
and kindly related some particulars of his residence and visits at 
Thrale’s. ‘ I used tosee him,’ she said, ‘ lie under this tree for hours 
reading, and all the while sticking his knife into the bark, and he did 
not seem to know it. I used to stand and look at him going up that 
long avenue of elms, of a Sabbath, to church, there on the hill. One 
while he would walk fast, then slow; and then he would stand still 
altogether, with a book close to his face, and sometimes came into 
service when it was a’ most over. This room, Sir, was the library; 
a good part of the dictionary was wrote in it, and the Poets; and he 
had a desk on each side of the window. His bed chamber was just 
overhead ; that was Mrs. Thrale’s chamber, with the mahogany doors 
and closets. The dear woman! There is the very identical paper ; 
and that May tree, opposite her window, was her favorite tree of all 
the gardens.’ 

And why did Johnson quarrel with Mrs. Thrale ? 

‘ Why, Sir, because she married that fellow Pozzi, her daughter’s 
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music-master, that the Doctor did not like. He said to her, (you know 
her husband was a brewer,) ‘Madam, I thought you entere,* and I 
find ; 

Was Johnson ever convicted of this pun in his life-time? I felt 
something like a sudden tremor of heart, at being within the same 
walls that had so often thundered with the giant’s voice. And nowI 
ran about the house alone. Here Mrs. Thrale brewed mischief, while 
her husband brewed beer ; and here she made a pudding and here a 
book ; recollecting its eventful histories, and imagining more. The 
kitchen, judging from its size and cooking apparatus, must have been 
one of the immense considerations of the household. But slimy 
worms and snails are creeping upon the hearths and walls, once so 
embalmed with the perfume of good dinners; and a sickly vapor 
sleeps in its vaults, like the carbonic damp, scarce supporting life. 

I sat up the best part of a night once, in America, reading manu- 
script letters of Mrs. Thrale to Conway. In one she says: ‘If you 
go to Streatham, you will will see the poor library dismantled of books. 
Over it is Dr. Johnson’s chamber.’ Only think of her, at three-score 
and ten, loving this player; ‘as fair a soul,’ she says, ‘as was en- 
shrined ever in human clay.’ Her letters would do credit to sixteen, 
for vivid imagination, and intense ardor of amorous affection. They 
would furnish the public a literary curiosity, if propriety would justify 
their publication. 

At this village of Streatham, I should not forget that a geritleman, 
resident of the place, took me to his home, introduced me to his wife, 
and that they sent me away loaded with kindnesses. If perchance 
you find near Pine-Hill any one called Smith, (for this is the name,) 
take him in and give him a hearty welcome; roast mutton, straw- 
berries, gooseberry wine, and a bunch of flowers. It is not the direct 
way, but no other occurs just now, of requiting this debt of hospi- 
tality. One meets here such acts, cold and inaccessible as the people 
are, more frequently than in any other country I know of, except our 
southern states. To an Englishman’s generosity, ce n’est que le pre- 
mier pas qui coute. 

I walked two miles beyond Streatham into Wimbledon Park. 
Earl Spencer, who resides here, has delightful prospects. Adjoining 
is a house once occupied by the Prince de Condé. It is quite a mili- 
tary spot. A battle was fought here between Ethelbert and some 
West Saxon, and at a pretty place called Merton is the dwelling of 
that most glorious of Neptune's favorites, Nelson. He staid here to 
let his fangs grow for Trafalgar. The Wandal creeps by, now 
through the meadows, now the sweet solitude of the woods, till she 
receives the kisses of her mate upon her maiden cheek.t It was 
here that, 


‘From courts and senates Pelham found repose, 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole.’ 


These two streams, uniting their little dignity of rivers, about four 
miles west of London, pay their tribute to the lordly Thames. On 


* As Wuitsreap’s ‘ Entire,’ or pure malt-liquor. 

+ Tue English poets, in defiance of grammatical propriety, have made this river femi- 
nine. 
VOL. XVI. 20 
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Wimbledon Common they show the house in which Horne Tooke 
died, in 1812. 

I next stood upon the heights of Norwood, overlooking London at 
six miles distance; a prospect scarce inferior in beauty to Richmond 
Hill. It presents an endless landscape of green pastures, magnificent 
villas, forests of rich woodland, houses issuing out from clumps of 
trees, and the distant spires and towers of the metropolis. I saw 
here, and for the first time, what forms a part of the poetical machinery 
of the Island, a collection of Gypsies. About a dozen, male and 
female, sat on the ground near a road, looking ‘wild as haggards of the 
rock ;’ long, soft, and glossy black hair falling profusely about their 
faces; the women in straw bonnets and cloaks of glaring colors, 
mostly red. Crazy Nora, so well known in the Philadelphia streets, 
is a good enough representative of the women. They sit squat upon 
the earth, and rise, scatter, and collect, with the simultaneous and 
rapid movement of well-trained infantry. A wagon stood by, with 
a donkey; in this they carry their tents, kettles, and provisions. 
They sat about a fire of dry sticks, watching a boiling pot. One of 
them, a girl with black and piercing eyes, approached, and unsealing 
the book, of fates, for a shilling made very flattering predictions in my 
favor. This tribe furnishes a wonderful lesson on the nature of the 
human species. Talk of our savages: these people have been born 
and bred in the very heart of the most civilized communities for 
ages, and in spite of extreme poverty and unrelenting persecution, 
still cling to their vagrant habits. 

Beulah Spa is a mineral spring on these grounds. It has about 
forty acres tastefully laid out, and two hotels, and is much frequented: 
Here I waited for to-morrow. Beulah Spa has witnessed, in its close 
and tangled forests, | know not how many flirts: in the sweet oppor- 
tunities of the night, | know not how many glozing words have crept 
into the hearts of unwary virgins. How should 1 know, but from 
report? I wandered late myself in the tufted wood, and upon ‘ the 
quaint mazes of the wanton green,’ and heard gigglings in the hedges, 
of girls, certainly not on their first rendezvous. I wished to see the 
exhibition of an English moonlight. It was delightful; but you have 
seen, in our transparent.skies, the large moon look down upon the 
lonely vale of the Catawissa; where the wailing whip-poor-will 
brings the still evening on; where the owl hoots upon your window- 
sill, and the katy-did pours forth its evening song. 

A short and delightful walk, in the fresh morning, brought me to 
Beckenham, and its old church. Of all things, give me a church, 
when there is no one by. It seemslike a private interview with the 
Deity ; and beside the religious feeling, there is to me in the churches 
of these old countries always a sentiment of romance. I can wander 
back among the Druid priests, the Woden and Thor, and old gothic 
divinities ; or I can see holy friars at theig heads, and pretty nuns, 
prettier in their piety. Sometimes a miserable historian comes.across 
me with his wisdom, and telling me of Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren, much to my displeasure, dissipates the delusion. "What sad 
havoc science, experiment, and facts are making of our admiration 
and our veneration too! We believed once that the Almighty thun- 
dered in the clouds, as the Romans that Jove hurled the lightning with 
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his ‘red right hand.’ Alas! what is our obligation to Franklin for 
his kites, and to Newton for his school-boy nomenclature of the skies ? 


‘Earthly god-fathers of heaven’s lights, 
Who gave a name to every fixed star 
With no more profit of the shining nights, 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.’ 


While I strayed through the grave-yard, thinking over the ‘ guilt- 
less Cromwells,’ and ‘inglorious Miltons,’ compounded here with 
their native dust, and surveying every thing, an utter stranger, as 
from another planet - ~- ~- But where is mana stranger upon 
the civilized earth? On a grave on which [ looked carelessly, I read, 
‘Lo! where the silent marble weeps !’ I thought it had been printed 
only in a book. It was Gray’s identical epitaph upon Mrs. Clarke’s 

ave. 

A delightful walk of a mile now placed me in Dulwich, one of the 
classical spots of the environs. There is a college here (‘ God’s-Gift’) 
founded by an actor, who had celebrity in his time, and played with 
Shakspeare, named Allen. The master also is required to bear the 
same name. It was endowed for the support of twelve old men, and 
as many old women, and the education of twenty-four boys. By the 
rise of property, the bequest has become of exceeding value, but the 
government, following the letter and not the spirit of the will, still 
apply the augmented means to the original number. Allen resided 
here ; and the actress Nan Cately was born here. The place has 
quite a histrionic reputation. I found a gallery of paintings, an 
appendage of the college, in which I passed the morning with delight. 

At my début in Europe, I had no taste in pictures, though very 
fond of the originals; nor indeed much taste in any thing else. But 
by dint of standing two hours at a stretch before the snowy marble 
bosom of the Queen of Love, inthe Tuilleries, and living a whole life 
of twelve months in the Louvre, and going thrice a week to the 
Chamber of Deputies, now 


I am a so-so politician, ie 
And know a Guido from a Titian; 


and, as you see, can make my own poetry, to save quotations. This 
comes of travelling. I have read in Buffon of a man wonderfully 
stupid ; with just sense enough to ride on an ass, but not to stick on. 
He fell off upon a rock, which proving thicker than his skull, broke 
it, just over the bump of ideality, and he became one of the ‘ honors’ 
of the ‘Siecle de Louis XIV.’ Foutenelle has written his life. Come 
over; one gets one’s bumps enlarged so in this country — there is 
such collision. And when you come, you will acknowledge your 
obligations to me for indicating to you this gallery at Dulwich. As 
friends find a pleasure even in the association of looks, 1 am going to 
point out the pieces I looked at particularly, this tenth day of June, 
Anno Domini, 1836. 

St. Thomas Distributing Alms. Murtuo. The gravity of the saint 
is so expressive, one grows a saint in looking at it. If I had died, I 
could have worked miracles; cured people of the ague. And the 
beggars, Don Antoniv, Fabricio, Sefior Roderigo — at your service, 
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they are Spanish beggars, poetical beggars, and none of your mean 
paupers of St. Giles. 

A Flower Girl. Murwro. In the richest tints of a Spanish drw- 
netta. Her smile ravishing — offering you her roses. The dew is 
upon the leaves, the buds are opening ; the air seems perfumed with 
their fragrance. 

You will see a little ‘ Farm-House,’ and you will swear it is yours. 
In front are five cows — one with a calf. Lucetta is milking. There 
are also as many sheep and a goat; and in the distance, a whole flock 
feeding. Nature does not make sheep more naturally than Pau. 
Porter. 


Rembrandt's Wife. Is not she beautiful? And so would be any 
body's wife, from the same pencil. 

In the Valley of , (1 forget its ugly name,) near Richmond, 
there is a lake of inky water; a dying beech-tree hanging over it; 
in places covered with the broad leaves and yellow flowers of the 
lotus; overshadowed by a forest of huge tufted trees, unvisited by 
the sun; a gray moss hanging down in massive shawls, thirty feet to 
the ground from the limbs, or wrapped about an old deadened tree 
like a shroud; a few streaks of light entering here and there, just 
enough to throw a melancholy twilight upon the awful and myste- 
rious gloom. A gun fired off, makes an explosion as a blow upon 
lead, so thick is the solitude! Except the funereal moss, here is the 
very Valley, to the closest life, by Ryspate. Has the Dutchman 
been in Virginia, or has Nature stolen her copy from Dulwich ? 

The ‘ Mother of Rubens,’ or rather a piece of his mother, in an 
arm-chair. There is just enough left of the old lady, to make one 
weep for what is taken away. 

‘A Girl’ is giving a last look-out, in closing the shutters; by Rem- 
BRANT. They say his maid-servant. The Greek used to set out his 
painted fruit, and the birds pecked at it; so our Xeuxis of the 
Netherlands used to set out this maid, and the Dutch beaux gathered 
thick around of an evening, sighing and serenading her. 1 did not 
believe this story before seeing the picture. 

‘ Rachel and Jacob’ embracing on their knees, in a shepherdly 
simplicity ; (by MurttLo.) Rachel very attractive. A flock is graz- 
ing about, straight-eyed and indifferent. Goats of Spain not so 
inquisitive, squint, and malicious, as in Italy. Tvanseversa tuen- 
tibus. How refreshing the landscape! One feels cool in looking 
at if. 

A whole-length Mrs. Siddons, representing the Tragic Muse, her 
eyes on heaven, (by Reynoxps,) in some one of Shakspeare’s inspired 
yisions. - - + ‘The great globeitself’ - + + ‘and leave nota 
wreck !’ Your hair will almost stand on end with the contagious 
inspiration. 

Two Dimpling Negroes, by Murttto. One begging a cake from 
the other. You will be delighted with these cupids of ebony. How 
in error they, who ascribe the great merit of.a picture to its harmony 
of tints, and organic combination of colors, rather than to our moral 
affections and human sympathies ! 

One naturally asks, ‘ What has this gallery to do five miles from 
London? Four hundred pictures! The best of the Rembrandts, 
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Rubens, Vandykes, and Murillos. Some evil genius certainly pre- 
sides over the Fine Arts iwEngland. With the means of one of 
the best galleries of Europe, in number and quality of pictures, she 
is inferior in this great ornament of a nation to any petty sovereignty 
of Germany. Her pictures are hung up here and there, as solitary 
as Achilles in Hyde-Park; almost as scattered as our ‘ regular 


troops.’ One is delighted and surprised to see two in the same bat- 
talion. 


Dine at the ‘Gray House,’ Hern Hill, and you will owe me also 
the obligation of a good dinner. 


Affectionately Yours. 
Sackville-street, No.7. 


PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 


Ir was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of their sheep after this manner. The lambs 
were separated from their dams, and enclosed in a sheep-cote, with only one narrow way out; the 
lambs were at the entrance. On opening the gate, the lambs hastened to join their dams,and a 
man placed at the entrance, with a red dipped in ochre, touched every tenth lamb, and so marked 
it with his rod, saying, ‘Let this be holy.’— Union Biste Dictionary. - - ‘And I will cause 
you to pass under the rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.’ — Ezexiet. 


I saw the young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of Re mantled high on her cheek, 
And the future looked blooming and gay: 

And with woman’s devotion she faid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 
By the chain which her tenderness wove. 

But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and torn, 
And the chain had been comael en two, 

She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief, 
And her bloom for the paleness of wo! 

But the Healer was there, pouring balm on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies ; 

There had whispered a voice, ’t was the voice of her Gon, 

‘I love thee, I love thee ! — pass under the rod.’ 


I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 
And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in Joy. 
Oh! sweet as a rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 
So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there ! 
But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 
But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told: 
But the Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 
And taken her treasure away, ; 
To allure her to Heaven, he has placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey! 
There had whispered a voice, ’t was the voice of her God, 
‘I Jove thee, I love thee! —pass under the rod.’ 
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I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherisheg son, 

And the star in the future grew bright to their gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won; 

And the fast-coming evening of life promised fair ; 
And its pathway grew smooth to their feet, 

And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet ; 

But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest ho ‘had been laid, 

And the star had gone down in the darkness of night, 
And the joy from their bosoms had fled : 

But the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world, 
*T was their star shining brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice, ’t was the voice of their God, 

‘I love thee, I love thee! — pass under the rod,’ 

Charleston, July 4th, 1840. 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


—— 


THE EARLY EXPERIENCES OF RALPH RINGWOOD. 


NOTED DOWN FROM HIS CONVERSATIONS: BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT.+* 


‘I am a Kentuckian by residence and choice, but a Virginian by e 


birth. The cause of my first leaving the ‘ Ancient Dominion,’ and 
emigrating to Kentucky, was a jackass! You stare, but have a 
little patience, and I’ll soon show you how it came to pass. My 
father, who was of one of the old Virginian families, resided in Rich- 
mond. He was a widower, and his domestic affairs were managed 
by a house-keeper of the old schocl, such as used to administer the 
concerns of opulent Virginian households. She was a dignitary that 
almost rivalled my father in importance, and seemed to think every 
thing belonged to her; in fact she was so considerate in her econo- 
my, and so careful of expense, as sometimes to vex my father ; who 
would swear she was disgracing him by her meanness. She always 
appeared with that ancient insignia of house-keeping trust and autho- 
rity, a great buneh of keys jingling at her girdle. She superinten- 
«ded the arrangement of the table at every meal, and saw that the 
dishes were all placed according to her primitive notions of sym- 
metry. In the evening she took her stand and served out tea with a 
mingled respectfulness and pride of station, truly exemplary. Her 
great ambition was to have every thing in order, and that the esta- 
blishment under her sway should be cited as a model of good house- 
keeping. If any thing went wrong, poor old Barbara would take it 


* Ralph Ringwood, though a fictitious name, is a real personage: the worthy original 
is now living, and flourishing in honorable station. I havegiven some anecdotes of his 
early and eccentric career in, as nearly as 1 can recollect, the very words in which he 
related them. They certainly afforded strong temptations to the embellishments of 
fiction; but I thought them so strikingly characteristic of the individual, and of the 
scenes and society into which his peculiar humors carried him, that I preferred giving 
them in their original simplicity. G. C. 
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to heart, and sit in her room and cry; until a few chapters in the 


Bible would quiet her spirits, and make all calm again. 


The Bible, 


in fact, was her constant resort in time of trouble. She opened it 
indiscriminately, and whether she chanced among the Lamentations 


of Jeremiah, the Canticles of Solomon, or the rough enumeration of 


the tribes in Deuteronomy, a chapter was a chapter, and operated 
like balm to her soul. Such was our good old house-keeper Barbara ; 
who was destined, unwittingly, to have a most important effect upon 


my destiny. 


‘It came to pass, during the days of my juvenility, while I was yet 
what is termed ‘an unlucky boy,’ that a gentleman of our neighbor- 
hood, a great advocate for experiments and improvements of all kinds, 
took it into his head that it would be an immense public advantage to 
introduce a breed of mules, and accordingly imported three jacks to 
stock the neighborhood. This in a part of the country where the 
people cared for nothing but blood horses! Why, Sir! they would 
have considered their mares disgraced, and their whole stud disho- 
nored, by such a misalliance. The whole matter was a town-talk, 
and a town scandal. The worthy amalgamator of quadrupeds found 
himself in a dismal scrape: so he backed out in time, abjured the 


whole doctrine of amalgamation, and turned his jacks loose to shift 


for themselves upon the town common. There they used to run 
about and lead an idle, good-for-nothing, holiday life, the happiest 


animals in the country. 


‘It so happened, that my way to school lay across this common. 
The first time that I saw one of these animals, it set up a braying and 
frightened me confoundedly. However, I soon got over my fright, 
and seeing that it had something of a horse look, my Virginian love 
for any thing of the equestrian species predominated, and I deter- 
mined to back it. I accordingly applied at a grocer’sshop, procured 
a cord that had been round aloaf of sugar, and made a kind of hal- 
ter; then summoning some of my school-fellows, we drove master 
Jack about the common until we hemmed him in an angle of a 
‘worm fence.’ After some difficulty, we fixed the halter round his 
muzzle, and I mounted. Up flew his heels, away I went over his 
head, and off he scampered. However, I was on my legs in a twink- 
ling, gave chase, caught him and remounted. By dint of repeated 
tumbles, I soon learned to stick to his back,so that he could no 
more cast me than he could his own skin. From that time, master 
Jack and his companions had a scampering life of it, for we all rode 
them between school hours, and on holiday afternoons; and you may 
be sure school boys’ nags are never permitted to suffer the grass to 
grow under their feet. They soon became so knowing, that they 
took to their heels at the very sight of aschool-boy ; and we were 
generally much longer in chasing than we were in riding them. 

‘Sunday approached, on which I projected an equestrian excur- 
sion on one of these long-eared steeds. As I knew the jacks would 
be in great demand on Sunday morning, I secured one over night, 
and conducted him home, to be ready for an early outset. But where 
was I to quarter him for the night? I could not put him in the sta- 
ble: our old black groom George was as absolute in that domain as 


Barbara was within doors, and would have thought his stable, his 


- 
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horses, and himself disgraced, by the introduction of a jackass. I 
recollected the smoke-house ; an out-building appended to all Virgi- 
nian establishments for the smoking of hams, and other kinds of 
meat. So I got the key, put master Jack in, locked the door, returned 
the key to its place, and went to bed, intending to release my pri- 
soner at an early hour, before any of the family were awake. I was 
so tired, however, by the exertions I had made in catching the don- 
key, that | fell into a sound sleep, and the morning broke without 
my awaking. 

‘ Not so with dame Barbara, the house-keeper. As usual, to use 
her own phrase, ‘she was up before the crow put his shoes on,’ and 
bustled about to get things in order for breakfast. ' Her first resort 
was to the smoke-house. Scarce had she opened the door, when 
master Jack, tired of his confinement, and glad to be released from 
darkness, gave a loud bray, and rushed forth. Down dropped old 
Barbara; the animal trampled over her, and made off for the com- 
mon. Poor Barbara! She had never before seen a donkey, and 
having read in the Bible that the Devil went about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he might devour, she took it for granted that this was 
Beelzebub himself. The kitchen was soon ina hubbub; the servants 
hurried to the spot. There lay old Barbara in fits; as fast as she 
got out of one, the thoughts of the devil came over her, and she fell 
mto another, for the good soul was devoutly superstitious. 

‘ As ill luck would have it, among those attracted by the noise, was 
a little cursed fidgetty, crabbed uncle of mine; one of those uneasy 
spirits, that cannot rest quietly in their beds in the morning, but must 
be up early, to bother the housekold. He was only a kind of half- 
uncle, after all, for he had married my father’s sister : yet he assumed 
great authority on the strength of this left-handed relationship, and 
was a universal intermeddler, and family pest. This_ prying little 
busy-body soon ferreted out the truth of the story, and discovered, 
by hook and by crook, that I was at the bottom of the affair, and had 
locked up the donkey in the smoke-house. He stopped to inquire 
no farther, for he was one of those testy curmudgeons, with whom 
unlucky boys are always in the wrong. Leaving old Barbara to wres- 
tle in imagination with the Devil, he made for my bed-chamber, 
where [ still lay wrapped in rosy slumbers, little dreaming of the mis- 
chief I had done, and the storm about to break over me. 

‘In an instant, 1 was awakened by a shower of thwacks, and 
started up in wild amazement. I demanded the meaning of this 
attack, but received no other reply than that I had murdered the 
house-keeper; while my uncle continued whacking away during my 
confusion. I seized a poker, and put myself on the defensive. I 
was a stout boy for my years, while my uncle was a little wiffet of a 
man; one that in Kentucky we would not call even an ‘ individual,’ 
nothing more than a ‘ remote circumstance.’ I soon, therefore, brought 
him to a parley, and learned the whole extent of the charge brought 
against me. I confessed to the donkey and the smoke-house, but 
pleaded not guilty of the murder of the house-keeper. I soon found 
out that old Barbara was still alive. She continued under the doc- 
tor’s hands, however, for several days ; and whenever she had an ill 

turn, my uncle would seek to give me another flogging. I appealed 
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to my father, but got no redress. I was considered an ‘ unlucky boy,’ 
prone to all kinds of mischief; so that prepossessions were against 
me, in all cases of appeal. 

‘I felt stung to the soul at all this. Ihad been beaten, degraded, 
and treated with slighting when I complained. I lost my usual good 
spirits and good humor; and, being out of temper with every body, 
fancied every body out of temper with me. A certain wild, roving 
spirit of freedom, which I believe is as inherent in me as it is in the 
partridge, was brought into sudden activity by the checks and re- 
straints I suffered. ‘Ill go from home,’ thought I,‘ and shift for 
myself.’ Perhaps this notion was quickened by the rage for emigra- 
ting to Kentucky, which was at that time prevalent in Virginia. I 
had heard such stories of the romantic beauties of the country; of 
the abundance of game of all kinds, and of the glorious independent 
life of the hunters who ranged its noble forests, and lived by the rifle ; 
that I was as much agog to get there, as boys who live in sea-ports 
are to launch themselves among the wonders and adventures of the 
ocean. 

‘After a time, old Barbara got better in mind and body, and mat- 
ters were explained to her; and she became gradually convinced that 
it was not the Devil she had encountered. When she heard how 
harshly I had been treated’ on her account, the good old soul was 
extremely grieved, and spoke warmly to my father in my behalf. He 
had himself remarked the change in my behaviour, and thought 
punishment might have been carried to far. He sought, therefore, to 
have some conversation with me, and to soothe my feelings ; but it 
was too late. I frankly told him the course of mortification that I 
had experienced, and the fixed determination I had made to go from 
home. 

‘ And where do you mean to go ? 
‘ To Kentucky. 
‘To Kentucky! Why you know nobody there.’ 


‘No matter: [ can soon make acquaintances.’ : 
‘And what will you do when you get there ?’ 
‘Hunt!’ 


‘ My father gave a long, low whistle, and looked in my face with a 
serio-comic expression. I was not far in my teens, and to talk 
of setting off alone for Kentucky, to turn hunter, seemed doubt- 
less the idle prattle of a boy. He was little aware of the dog- 
ged resolution of, my character; and his smile of incredulity but 
fixed me more obstinately in my purpose. I assured him I was seri- 
ous in what I said, and would certainly set off for Kentucky in the 
Spring. 

F’Month after month.passed away. My father now and then ad- 
verted slightly to what had passed between us; doubtless for the 
purpose of sounding me. I always expressed the same grave and 
fixed determination. By degrees he spoke to me more directly on 
the subject; endeavoring earnestly but kindly to dissuade me. My 
only reply was, ‘I had made up my mind.’ 

‘ Accordingly, as soon as the Spring had fairly opened, I sought 
him one day in his study, and informed him I was about to set out 
for Kentucky, and had come to take my leave. He made no objec- 
VOL. XVI. 21 
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tion, for he had exhausted persuasion and remonstrance, and doubt- 
less thought it best to give way to my humor, trusting that a little 
rough experience would soon bring me home again. | asked money 
for my journey. He went toa chest, took out a long green silk purse, 
well filled, and laid it on the table. I now asked for a horse and 
servant. 

‘A horse!’ said my father, sneeringly: ‘why, you would not go 
a mile without racing him, and breaking your neck; and as toa 
servant, you cannot take care of yourself, much less of him? 

‘ How am [to travel, then ?’ 

‘Why I suppose you are man enough to travel on foot.’ 

‘ He spoke jestingly, little thinking I would take him at his word ; 
but I was thoroughly piqued in respect to my enterprise ; so I pocket- 
ed the purse; went to my room, tied up three or four shirts in a 
pocket-handkerchief, put a dirk in my bosom, girt a couple of pistols 
round my waist, and felt like a knight-errant armed cap-a-pie, and 
ready to rove the world in quest of adventures. 

‘My sister (I had but one) hung round me and wept, and entreated 
me to stay. I felt my heart swell in my throat; but I gulped it back 
to its place, and straightened myself up: I would not suffer myself 
tocry. Tat length disengaged myself from her, and got to the door. 

‘When will you come back ? cried she. 

‘ Never, by heavens!’ cried I, ‘ until I come back a member of 
congress from Kentucky. I am determined to show that I am not 
the tail-end of the family.’ 

‘Such was my first out-sét from home. You may suppose what a 
green-horn I was, and how little I knew of the world I was launching 
into. 

‘I do not recollect any incident of importance, until I reached the 
borders of Pennsylvania. I had stopped at an inn to get some refresh- 
ment ; and as I was eating in a back room, I overheard two men in 
the bar-room conjecture who and what I could be. One determined, 
at length, that I was a run-away apprentice, and ought to be stopped, 
to which the other assented. WhenI had finished my meal, and 
paid for it, 1 went out at the back door, lest I should be stopped by 
my supervisors. Scorning, however, to steal off like a culprit, [ 
walked round to the front of the house. One of the men advanced 
to the front door. He wore his hat on one side, and had a consequen- 
tial air that nettled me. 

‘ Where are you going; youngster ?’ demanded he. 

‘ That ’s none of your business!’ replied I, rather pertly. 

‘Yes but itis, though! You have run away from home, and must 
give an account of yourself.’ 

 * He advanced to seize me, when I drew forth a pistol. ‘If you 
advance another step, I ’ll shoot you!’ 


‘ He sprang back as if he had trodden upon a rattle-snake, and his 
hat fell off in the movement. 

‘Let him alone!’ cried his companion; ‘he’s a foolish, mad- 
headed boy, and don’t know what he’s about. He ’ll shoot you, you 
may rely on it.’ 

‘He did not need any caution in the matter; he was afraid even 
to pick up his hat: so I pushed forward on my way, without moles- 
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tation. This incident, however, had its effect upon me. I became 
fearful of sleeping in any house at night, lest | should be stopped. 
I took my meals in the houses, in the course of the day, but would 
turn aside at night, into some wood or ravine, make a fire, and sleep 
before it. This I considered was true hunter’s style, and I wished to 
inure myself to it. 

‘ At length I arrived at Brownsville, leg-weary and way-worn, and 
in a shabby plight, as you may suppose, having been ‘camping out’ 
for some nights past. I applied at some of the inferior inns, but 
could gain no admission. 1 was regarded for a moment with a 
dubious eye, and then informed they did not receive foot-passengers. 
At last I went boldly to the principal inn. The landlord appeared 
as unwilling as the rest to receive a vagrant boy beneath his roof; 
but his wife interfered, in the midst of his excuses, and half elbow- 
ing him aside : 

‘Where are you going, my lad?’ said she. 

‘To Kentucky.’ 

‘What are you going there for ? 

‘ To hunt.’ 

‘She looked earnestly at me for a moment or two. 
mother living ?’ said she, at length. 

‘No, madam: she has been dead for some time.’ 

‘I thought so!’ cried she, warmly. ‘I knew if you had a mother 
living, you would not be here.’ From that moment the good woman 
treated me with a mother’s kindness. 

I remained several days beneath her roof, recovering from the 
fatigue of my journey. While here,I purchased a rifle, and practised 
daily at a mark, to prepare myself for a hunter’s life. When suffi- 
ciently recruited in strength, | took leave of my kind host and hos- 
tess, and resumed my journey. 

‘At Wheeling I embarked in a flat-bottomed family boat, techni- 
cally called a broad-horn, a prime-river conveyance in those days. 
In this ark for two weeks I floated down the Ohio. The river was 
as yet in all its wild beauty. Its loftiest trees had not been thinned 
out. The forest overhung the water’s edge, and was occasionally 
skirted by immense cane-brakes. Wild animals of all kinds abounded. 
We heard them rushing through the thickets, and plashing in the 
water. Deer and bears would frequently swim across the river; 
others would come down to the bank, and gaze at the boat as it passed. 
I was incessantly on the alert with my rifle; but some how or other, 
the game was never within shot. Sometimes I got a chance to land 
and try my skill onshore. I shot squirrels, and small birds, and even 
wild turkeys; but though I caught glimpses of deer bounding away 
through the woods, I never could get a fair shot at them. 

‘In this way we glided in our broad-horn past Cincinnati, the 
‘Queen of the West’ as she is now called; then a mere group of 
log cabins ; and the site of the bustling city of Louisville, then de- 
signated by a solitary house. As I said before, the Ohio was as yet 
a wild river; all was forest, forest, forest! Near the confluence of 
Green River with the Ohio, I landed, bade adieu to the broad-horn, 
and struck for the interior of Kentucky. I had no precise plan; 
my only idea was to make for one of the wildest parts of the country. 


‘ Have you a 
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I had relatives in Lexington, and other settled places, to whom I 
thought it probable my father would write concerning me: so as I 
was full of manhood and independence, and resolutely bent on 
making my way in the world without assistance or control, I resolved 
to keep clear of them all. 

‘In the course of my first day’s trudge, I shot a wild turkey, and 
slung it on my back for provisions. The forest was open and clear 
from underwood. I saw deer in abundance, but always running, 
running. It seemed to me as if these animals never stood still. 

‘At length I came to where a gang of half-starved wolves were 
feasting on the carcass of a deer which they had run down; and 
snarling and snapping, and fighting like so many dogs. They were 
all so ravenous and intent upon their prey, that they did not notice 
me, and [ had time to make my observations. One, larger and fiercer 
than the rest, seemed to claim the larger share, and to keep the others 
in awe. If any one came too near him while eating, he would fly 
off, seize and shake him, and then return to his repast. ‘This’ thought 
I, ‘must be the captain; if I can kill him, I shall defeat the whole 
army.’ I accordingly took aim, fired, and down dropped the old fel- 
low. He might be only shamming dead; so I loaded and puta 
second ball through him. He never budged; all the rest ran off, and 
my victory was complete. 

‘It would not be easy to describe my triumphant feelings on this 
great achievement. 1 marched on with renovated spirit; regarding 
myself as absolute lord of the forest. As night drew near, I prepared 
for camping. My first care was to collect dry wood and make a 
roaring fire to cook and sleep by, and to frighten off wolves, and bears, 
and panthers. I then began to pluck my turkey for supper. I had 
camped out several times in the early part of my expedition ; but 
that was in comparatively more settled and civilized regions ; where 
there were no wild animals of consequence in the forest. This was 
my first camping out in the real wilderness; and I was soon made 
sensible of the loneliness and wildness of my situation. 

‘In a little while, a concert of wolves commenced: there might 
have been a dozen or two, but it seemed to me as if there were thou- 
sands. I never heard such howling and whining. Having prepared 
my turkey, I divided it into two parts, thrust two sticks into one of 
the halves, and planted them on end before the fire, the hunter’s mode 
of roasting. The smell of roast meat quickened the appetites of the 
wolves, and their concert became truly infernal. They seemed to be 
all around me, but I could only now and.then get a glimpse of one 
of them, as he came within the glare of the light. 

‘I did not much care for the wolves, who I knew to be a cowardly 
race, but I had heard terrible stories: of panthers, and began to fear 
their stealthy prowlings in the surrounding darkness. 1 was thirsty, 
and heard a brook bubbling and tinkling along at no great distance, 
but absolutely dared not go there, lest some panther might lie in wait, 
and spring upon me. By and by adeer whistled. I had never heard 
one before, and thought it must be a panther. I now felt uneasy lest 
he might climb the trees, crawl along the branches over head, and 
plump down upon me; so I kept my eyes fixed on the branches, 

until my head ached. I more than once thought I saw fiery eyes 
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glaring down from among the leaves. At length I thought of my 
supper, and turned to see if my half-turkey was cooked. In crowd- 
ing so near the fire, | had pressed the meat into the flames, and it 
was consumed. I had nothing to do but toast the other half, and take 
better care of it. On that half I made my supper, without salt or 
bread. I was still so possessed with the dread of panthers, that I 
could not close my eyes all night, but lay watching the trees until 
day-break, when all my fears were dispelled with the darkness; and 
as | saw the morning sun sparkling down through the branches of 
the trees, I smiled to think how I had suffered myself to be dismayed 
by sounds and shadows: but I was a young woodsman, and a stran- 
ger in Kentucky. 

‘ Having breakfasted on the remainder of my turkey, and slaked 
my thirst at the bubbling stream, without farther dread of panthers, 
I resumed my wayfaring with buoyant feelings. 1 again saw deer, 
but as usual running, running! I tried in vain to get a shot at them, 
and began to fear I never should. I was gazing with vexation after 
a herd in full scamper, when I was startled by a human voice. Turning 
round, I saw a man at a short distance from me, in a hunting-dress. 

‘What are you after, my lad?’ cried he. 

‘ Those deer ;’ replied I, pettishly ; ‘ but it seems as if they never 
stand still.’ 

‘Upon that he burst out laughing. ‘ Where are you from? said he. 

‘ From Richmond.’ 

‘What! In old Virginny ?” 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ And how on earth did you get here ? 

‘I landed at Green River from a broad-horn.’ 

‘ And where are your companions ?” 

‘I have none.’ 

‘ What ? — all alone !’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Where are you going ?” 

‘ Any where.’ 

‘ And what have you come here for ? 

‘ To hunt.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, laughingly, ‘you ’ll make a real hunter; there’s 
no mistaking that!’ 

‘ Have you killed any thing ?” 

‘ Nothing but a turkey; I can’t get within shot of a deer: they are 
always running.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll tell you the secret of that. You’re always pushing 
forward, and starting the deer at a distance, and gazing at those that 
are scampering; but you must step as slow, and silent, and cautious 
as a cat, and keep your eyes close around you, and lurk from tree 
to tree, if you wish to get a chance at deer. But come, go home 
with me. My name is bill Smithers; I live not far off: stay with 
me a little while, and Ill teach you how to hunt.’ 

‘I gladly accepted the invitation of honest Bill Smithers. We soon 
reached his habitation ; a mere log hut, with a square hole for a win- 
dow, and a chimney made of sticks and clay. Here he lived, with 
a wife and child. He had ‘girdled’ the trees for an acre ov.two 
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around, preparatory to clearing a space for corn and potatoes. In 
the mean time he maintained his family entirely by his rifle, and I 
soon found him to be a first-rate huntsman. Under his tutelage I 
received my first effective lessons in ‘ woodcraft.’ 

‘ The more I knew of a hunter’s life, the more I relished it. The 
country, too, which had been the promised land of my boyhood, did 
not, like most promised lands, disappoint me. No wilderness could 
be more beautiful than this part of Kentucky, in those times. The 
forests were open and spacious, with noble trees, some of which 
looked as if they had stood for centuries. ‘Phere were beautiful 
prairies, too, diversified with groves and clumps of trees, which 
looked like vast parks, and in which you could see the deer running, at 
agreat distance. In the proper season, these prairies would be covered 
in many places with wild strawberries, where your horses’ hoofs 
would be dyed to the fet-lock. I thought there could not be another 
place in the world equal to Kentucky —and I think so still. 

‘After I had passed ten or twelve days with Bill Smithers, I 
thought it time to shift my quarters, for his house was scarce large 
enough for his own family, and I had no ideaof being an incum- 
brance to any one. I accordingly made up my bundle, shouldered 
my rifle, took a friendly leave of Smithers and his wife, and set out 
in quest of a Nimrod of the wilderness, one John Miller, who lived 
alone, nearly forty miles off, and who I hoped would be well pleased 
to have a hunting companion. 

‘Isoon found out that one of the most important items in wood- 
craft, in a new country, was the skill to find one’s way in the wilder- 
ness. There were no regular roads in the forests, but they were cut 
up and perplexed by paths leading in all directions. Some of these 
were made by the cattle of the settlers, and were called ‘ stock- 
tracks,’ but others had been made by the immense droves of buffaloes 
which roamed about the country, from the flood until recent times. 
These were called buffalo-tracks, and traversed Kentucky from end 
to end, like high-ways. Traces of them may still be seen in uncul- 
tivated parts, or deeply worn in the rocks where they crossed the 
mountains. I wasa young woodman, and sorely puzzled to distin- 
guish one kind of track from the other; or to make out my course 
through this tangled Jabyrinth. While thus perplexed, I heard a 
distant roaring and rushing sound; a gloom stole over the forest : on 
looking up, when I could catch a stray glimpse of the sky, I beheld the 
clouds rolled up like balls, the lower parts as black as ink. There was 
now and then an explosion, like a burst of cannonry afar off, and 
the crash of a falling tree. I had heard of hurricanes in the woods, 
and surmised that one was at hand. Itsoon came crashing its way ; 
the forest writhing, and twisting, and groaning before it. The hur- 
ricane did not extend far on either side, but in a manner ploughed a 
furrow through the woodland; snapping off or up-rooting trees that 
had stood for centuries, and filling the air with whirling branches. I 
was directly in its course, and took my stand behind an immense 
poplar, six feet in diameter. It bore for a time the full fury of the 
blast, but at length began to yield. Seeing it falling, I scrambled 
nimbly, round the trunk like a squirrel. Down it went, bearing 
down another tree with it. I crept under the trunk as a shelter, and 
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was protected from other trees which fell around me, but was sore 
all over, from the twigs and branches driven against me by the blast. 

‘ This was the only incident of consequence that occurred on my 
way to John Miller’s, where I arrived on the following day, and 
was received by the veteran with the rough kindness of a backwoods- 
man. He was a gray-haired man, hardy and weather-beaten, with a 
blue wart, like a great bead, over one eye, whence he was nick- 
named by the hunters, ‘ Blue-bead Miller.’ He had been in these parts 
from the earliest settlements, and had signalized himself in the hard 
conflicts with the Indians, which gained Kentucky the appellation of 
‘the Bloody Ground.’ In one of these fights he had had an arm 
broken ; in another he had narrowly escaped, when hotly pursued, 
by jumping from a precipice thirty feet high into a river. 

‘Miller willingly received me inte his house as an inmate, and 
seemed pleased with the idea of making a hunter of me. His dwell- 
ing was a small log-house, with a loft or garret of boards, so that 
there was ample room for both of us. Under his instruction, I soon 
made a tolerable proficiency in hunting. My first exploit, of any 
consequence, was killing a bear. I was hunting in company with 
two brothers, when we came upou the track of Bruin, in a wood, 
where there was an undergrowth of canes and grape-vines. He 
was scrambling up a tree, when I shot him through the breast: he 
fell to the ground, and lay motionless. The brothers sent in their 
dog, who seized the bear by the throat. Bruin raised one arm, and 
gave the dog a hug that crushed his ribs. One yell, and all was over. 
1 don’t know which was first dead, the dog or the bear. The two 
brothers sat down and cried like children over their unfortunate dog. 
Yet they were mere rough huntsmen, almost as wild and untameable 
as Indians: but they were fine fellows. 

‘ By degrees I became known, and somewhat of a favorite among 
the hunters of the neighborhood ; that is to say, men who lived within 
a circle of thirty or forty miles, and came occasionally to see John 
Miller, who was a patriarch among them. They lived widely apart, 
in log-huts and wigwams, almost with the simplicity of Indians, and 
well nigh as destitute of the comforts and inventions of civilized life. 
They seldom saw each other; weeks, and even months would elapse, 
without their visiting. Whenthey did meet, it was very much after the 
manner of Indians ; loitering about all day, without having much to 
say, but becoming communicative as evening advanced, and sitting 
up half the night before the fire, telling hunting stories, and terrible 
tales of the fights of the Bloody Ground. 

‘ Sometimes several would join in a distant hunting expedition, or 
rather campaign. Expeditions of this kind lasted from November 
until April; during which we laid up our stock of summer provisions, 
We shifted our hunting-camps from place to place, according as we 
found the game. They were generally pitched near a run of water, 
and close by a cane-brake, to screen us from the wind. One side of 
our lodge was open toward the fire. Our horses were hoppled and 
turned loose in the cane-brakes, with bells round their necks. One 
of the party staid at home to watch the camp, prepare the meals, and 
keep off the wolves; the others hunted. When a hunter killed a 
deer at a distance from the camp, he would open it and take out the 
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entrails ; then climbing a sapling, he would bend it down, tie the 
deer to the top, and let it spring up again, so as to suspend the car- 
cass out of reach of the wolves. At night he would return to the 
camp, and give an account of his luck. The next morning early he 
would get a horse out of the cane-brake and bring home his game. 
That day he would stay at home to cut up the carcass, while the 
others hunted. 

‘Our days were thus spent in silent and lonely occupations. It 
was only at night that we would gather together before the fire, and 
be sociable. I was a novice, and used to listen with open eyes and 
ears to the strange and wild stories told by the old hunters, and 
believed every thing | heard. Some of their stories bordered upon 
the supernatural. ‘They believed that their rifles might be spell- 
bound, so as not to be able to kill a buffalo, even at arm’s length. 
This superstition they had derived from the Indians, who often think 
the white hunters have laid a spell upon their rifles. Miller partook 
of this superstition, and used to tell of his rifle’s having a spell upon 
it; but it often seemed to me to be a shuffling way of accounting for 
a bad shot. If a hunter grossly missed his aim, he would ask, ‘ Who 
shot last with this rifle ?’ — and hint that he must have charmed it. 
The sure mode to disenchant the gun, was to shoot a silver bullet 
out of it. 

‘ By the opening of Spring we would generally have quantities of 
bear’s-meat and venison salted, dried, and smoked, and numerous 
packs of skins. We would then make the best of our way home 
from our distant hunting-grounds ; transporting our spoils, sometimes 
in canoes along the rivers, sometimes on horse-back over land, and 
our return would often be celebrated by feasting and dancing, in 
true backwoods style. Ihave given you some idea of our hunting ; 
let me now give you a sketch of our frolicking. 

‘ It was on our return from a winter’s hunting in the neighborhood 
of Green River, when we received notice that there was to be a grand 
frolic at Bob Mosely’s, to greet the hunters. This Bob Mosely was 
a prime fellow throughout the country. He was an indifferent 
hunter, it is true, and rather lazy, to boot ; but then he could play 
the fiddle, and that was enough to make him of consequence. There 
was no other man within a hundred miles that could play the fiddle, 
so there was no having a regular frolic without Bob Mosely. The 
hunters, therefore, were always ready to give him a share of their 
game in exchange for his‘music, and Bob was always ready to get 
up a carousal, whenever there was a party returning from a hunting 
expedition. The present frolic was to take place at Bob Mosely’s 
own house, which was on the Pigeon Roost Fork of the Muddy, which 
is a branch of Rough Creek, which is a branch of Green River. 

‘Every body was agog for the revel at Bob Mosely’s; and as 
all the fashion of the neighborhood was to be there, 1 thought I 
must brush up for the occasion. My leathern hunting-dress, which 
was the only one I had, was somewhat the worse for wear, it is true, 
and considerably japanned with blood and grease; but I was up to 
hunting expedients. Getting into a periogue, | paddled off to a part 
of the Green River where there was sand and clay, that might serve 
for soap ; then taking off my dress, I scrubbed and scoured it, until 
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I thought it looked very well. I then put it on the end of a stick, 
and hung it out of the periogue to dry, while I stretched myself very 
comfortably on the green bank of the river. Unluckily a flaw struck 
the periogue, and tipped over the stick : down went my dress to the 
bottom of the river, and I never saw it more. Here was I, left 
almost in a state of nature. I managed to make a kind of Robinson 
Crusoe garb of undressed skins, with the hair on, which enabled me 
to get home with decency ; but my dream of gayety and fashion was 
at an end ; for how could I think of figuring in high life at the Pigeon 
Roost, equipped like a mere Orson 4 

‘Old Miller, who really began to take some pride in me, was 
confounded when he understood that I did not intend to go to Bob 
Mosely’s; but when I told him my misfortune, and that I had no 
dress: ‘By the powers,’ cried he, ‘ but you shall go, and you shall he 
the best dressed and the best mounted lad there !’ 

‘ He immediately set to work to cut out and make up a hunting- 
shirt, of dressed deer-skin, gaily fringed at the shoulders, with leggins 
of the same, fringed from hip to heel.. He then made me a rakish 
raccoon-cap, with a flaunting tail to it; mounted me on his best 
horse ; and I may say, without vanity, that I was one of the smartest 
fellows that figured on that occasion, at the Pigeon-Roost Fork of 
the Muddy. 

‘It was no small occasion, either, let me tell you. Bob Mosely’s 
house was a tolerably large bark shanty, with aclap-board roof; and 
there were assembled all the young hunters and pretty girls of the 
country, for mavy a mile round. The young men were in their best 
hunting-dresses, but not one coultl compare with mine; and my rac- 
coon-cap, with its flowing tail, was the admiration of every body. The 
girls were mostly in doe-skin dresses; for there was no spinning and 
weaving as yet inthe woods; nor any need-of it. I never saw girls 
that seemed to me better dressed ;-and I was somewhat of a judge, 
having seen fashions at Richmond. We had a hearty dinner, and a 
merry oue; for there was Jemmy Kiel, famous for raccoon hunting, 
and Bob Tarleton, and Wesley Pigman, and Joe Taylor, and several 
other prime fellows for a frolic, that made all ring again, and laughed, 
that you might have heard them a mile. 

‘ After dinner, we began dancing, and were hard at it, when, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, there was a new arrival—the two 
daughters of old Simon Schultz; two young ladies that affected 
fashion and late hours. Their arrival had nearly put an end to all 
our merrimeut. I must goa little round about in my story, to explain 
to you how that happened. 

‘As old Schultz, the father, was one day looking in the cane- 
brakes for his cattle, he came upon the track of horses. He knew 
they were none of his, and that none of his neighbors had horses about 
that place. They must be stray horses; or must belong to some 
traveller who had lost his way, as the track led no where. He 
accordingly followed it up, until he came to an unlucky pedlar, with 
two or three pack-horses, who had been bewildered among the cat- 
tle-tracks, and had wandered for two or three days among woods and 
cane-brakes, until he was almost famished. 

‘Old Schultz brought him to his house ; fed him on venison, bear’s 
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meat, and hominy, and at the end of a week put him in prime condi- 
tion. The pedlar could not sufficiently express his thankfulness ; and 
when about to depart, inquired what he had to pay? Old Schultz 
stepped back, with surprise. ‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘you have been 
welcome under my roof. I’ve given you nothing but wild meat and 
hominy, because I had no better, but have been glad of your com- 
pany. You are welcome to stay as long as you please; but by 
Zounds! if any one offers to pay Simon Schultz for food, he aftronts 
him!’ So saying, he walked out in a huff. 

‘The pedlar admired the hospitality of his host, but could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to go away without making some 
recompense. There were honest Simon’s two daughters, two strap- 
ping, red-haired girls. He opened his packs and “displayed riches 
before them of which they had uo conception ; for in those days there 
were no country stores in those parts, with their artificial finery and 
trinketry ; and this was the first pedlar that had wandered into that 
part of the wilderness. The girls were for atime completely daz- 
zled, and knew not what to choose : but what caught their eyes most, 
were two looking-glasses, about the size of a dollar, set in gilt tin. 
They had never seen the like before, having used no other mirror 
than a pail of water. The pedlar presented them these jewels, with- 
out the least hesitation: nay, he gallantly hung them round their 
necks by red ribbands, almost as fine as the glasses themselves. This 
done, he took his departure, leaving them as much astonished as two 
princesses in a fairy tale, that have received a magic gift from an 
enchanter. 

‘It was with these looking-glasses, hung round their necks as 
lockets, by red ribbands, that old Schultz's daughters made their 
appearance at three o'clock in the afternoon, at the frolic at Bob 
Mosely’s, on the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the Muddy. 

‘ By the powers, but it was an event! Such a thing had never 
before been seen iu Kentucky. Bob Tarleton, a strapping fellow, 
with a head like a chestnut-burr, and a look like a boar in an apple 
orchard, stepped up, caught hold of the looking-glass of one of the 
girls, and gazing at it for a moment, cried out: ‘ Joe Taylor, come 
here! come here! [’ll be darn’d if Patty Schultz aint got a locket 
that you can see your face in,as clear as in a spring of water !? 

‘In a twinkling all the young hunters gathered round old Schultz’s 
daughters. I, who knew what looking-glasses were, did not budge. 
Some of the girls who sat near me were excessively mortified at 
finding themselves thus deserted. | heard Peggy Pugh say to Sally 
Pigman, ‘ Goodness knows, it’s well Schultz’s daughters is got them 
things round their necks, for it’s the first time the young men crowded 
round them !’ 

‘I saw immediately the danger of the case. We were a small 
community, and could not afford to be split up by feuds. So I stepped 
up to the girls, and whispered to them: ‘ Polly,’ said I, ‘ those 
lockets are powerful fine, and become you amazingly ; ; but you don’t 

consider that the country is not advanced enough in these parts for 
such things. You and I understand these matters, but these people 
don’t. Fine things like these may do very well in the old settle- 
ments, but they wont answer at the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the 
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Muddy. You had better lay them aside for the present, or we shall 
have no peace.’ 

‘Polly and her sister luckily saw their error; they took off the 
lockets, laid them aside, and harmony was restored: otherwise, I 
verily believe there would have been an end of our community. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the great sacrifice they made on this occa- 
sion, I do not think old Schultz’s daughters were ever much liked 
afterward among the young women. 


‘ This was the first time that looking-glasses were ever seen in the 
Green River part of Kentucky.’ ~ 











TO BE CONTINUED. 







LIFE’S LESSONS. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stoues, aud good in every thing. 


; 










SHAKSPEARE. 





Let us go to the hall, where the red wine flows, 
And roses and myrtles are gaily wreathed ; 

Where many a cheek with its deep joy glows, 
And the sad, sweet music of lutes is breathed. 

Ere morning comes, the scene wi | be fled, 
Faded will be the dream of bliss; 

The song will be hushed, and the roses dead — 
Is there nought to be learned by this ? 








Let us go to the shore, where the sea-shells lie, 
And the sand with weeds and wrecks is strown; 
Where o’er the rocks the cold waves fly, 
And make their hollow and sullen moan: 
Those desolate things were cast away 
From the false breast of the raging seas ; 
And there they are sadly left to decay — 
Is there not a lessen in these ? 











Let us go to the wood, where the hawthorn blows, 
When its leaves in the soft spring-time are green ; 
When its mantle around it the woodbine throws, 
And the pearly flowerets peep between; 
Oh, we shall find a moral in them, 
Thus with the leaves deceitfully twined ; 
Decking awhile the thorny stem, 
Yet dropping off with the first rude wind! 










Let us go to the fields, when the storm is o’er, 
And the rain-drops sparkle like stars at eve; 
When the thunder peal is heard no more, 
And the ocean’s bosom hath ceased to heave; 
Then shall we see the rainbow bright, 
From the gloomy clouds and the sunshine wrought, ; 
Shedding on all things its colored light — 
Something, surely, by this is taught! 








Let us go to the graves, where our loved ones are, 
And ‘let us choose the midnight time,j 
When the heavens are glorious with many a star, 
And silence and grandeur raise thoughts sublime; 
And as we look from the mouldering dust, 
Up to the cope of the beauteous sky, 
So shall our spirits ascend, in their trust, 
To the Hoy Sprair that dwelleth on high, 










M, A.B. 
Liverpool, (Erg.) 
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THe Garex Reaver: By Freperic Jacoss. A new Edition, with English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious 
Lexicon. ae Cuartes Antuon, LL.D., Jay-Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
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ages in Columbia College, New-York, and Rector of the Grammar School. New- 
ork, 1840: Harper anno Broruers. 


Tue Nortn American Review. Neumser CVIII. pp. 274. Boston: Ferpinanp 
ANDREWS. 


Two rival ‘series’ of classical works are now in course of publication among us, 
one from the Boston press, of which the ‘Greek Reader’ forms a part, the other 
put forth by the Harpers of this city, under the care of Professor AnrHon. The 
reception, with which these two collections have thus far met, has been by no means 
equally cordial. The ‘ series’ of Professor Antuon is used in almost every quarter of 
our country; has been recommended in the strongest terms by individuals eminently 
qualified to pass an opinion upon its merits; has become extremely popular in every 


place where it has been adopted ; and what is more, has been reprinted abroad, without 
any effort for that purpose on the part of its editor or publishers at home ; and is now 
actually used in some of the leading seminaries of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some of the volumes composing this series have even reached their fourth edition in 
those countries; almost all of them a second; while, in the case of the ‘Horace,’ one 
edition was published from the London press in January, 1835, and was succeeded by 
another in May,of the same year. On the other hand, the Boston collection is little 
known out of its own immediate neighborhood; is regarded by those who are com- 
petent to judge, and who are unbiassed by personal or sectional interests, as ill adapted 
to the purposes of instruction, and calculated rather to injure than benefit; while the 
chances of a passage across the Atlantic, even if its friends should exert themselves in 
its behalf, seem to be as far removed from it, as those of successful competition at home. 
The manner of editing, too, which has been pursued in these rival publications, is as 
dissimilar as would appear to be their respective destinies. The volumes of Professor 
Antuon are accompanied by full and valuable commentaries, and are replete with 
every thing that can expedite the progress of the student; while, on the other hand, 
the books composing the Boston collection are, in point of commentary, so extremely 
meagre, and contain so little of what can either benefit or prove interesting, that the 
only wonder is, why they were ever published at all. 

It was easy to perceive, from the first, that this state of things could not long continue 
without some demonstrations of hostility ; nor did it require any very strong powers of 
divination to foresee the speedy appearance of a third series; a series of bitter and vin- 
dictive attacks; a series of gross and scurrilous invective, marked by all that rancorous 
malignity which springs from wounded self-love,or from disappointed hopes of pecuniary 
profit. This third series has now commenced, and we regret to say, under very unex- 
pected and singular auspices. It is made to grace the pages, not of a periodical which, 
having no character to lose, could not well appreciate the value of character in others, 
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but of no less dignified a literary journal than the North American Review, and 
bids fair to confer upon it a species of notoriety, which any other journal, that has a re- 
gard for its own standing, would not be very anxious to share with it. We do not re- 
member, indeed, to have ever met, in the whole course of our literary experience, with 
an article more plainly marked by malignity of feeling, more evidently dictated by the 
ranklings of private animosity, and by a determination to injure, at all hazards, the cha- 
racter of another, than the pretended review of Mr. Anruon’s ‘Greek Reader,’ in the 
last number of the North American. The ferocity of the attack; the grave nature of 
the charges that are preferred; the coarseness of invective, and the total departure from 
all the established rules of literary courtesy, by which the whole article is characterized ; 
struck us, we confess, with so much surprise, that we determined to inquire into the affair, 
for our own satisfaction, being more than half persuaded, that so much vindictive feeling 
could not possibly spring from any reputable motive. The result of this investigation 
we now proceed to lay before our readers; and we have no doubt whatever of their com- 
ing, oneand all, to the same conclusion with ourselves, namely, that Professor ANTHON 
has been singled out for attack, by a paltry clique of would-be literati, who deny his 
claims to scholarship, because he will not acknowledge these same modest gentlemen to 
be the leading scholars of America; who call him a plagiarist,in order to deter him if 
possible from exposing their own monstrous plagiarisms ; who stigmatize his learning 
as pedantry, because they have neither intellect enough to appreciate, nor scholarship 
sufficient to imitate, his labors ; and who get all their rancor, and all their abuse, and all 
their blunderings, endorsed by the North American Review, because their lines have 
fallen in the ‘ Athens of America! We entreat our readers not to be deterred by the 
length of the present article, from giving it a fair and careful perusal. Indeed, weclaim 
this of them, as a mere act of justice; and we assure them, that all the statements we 
may have occasion to make, have been obtained from sources on which they, together 
with ourselves, can rely with the mostimplicit confidence. 

The first charge brought against Professor ANruon by the Boston reviewer, is, that 
he has been guilty of plagiarism, in taking for his new edition of the ‘ Reader’ the very 
same Greek selections that were already contained in the Boston work. The answer 
to this paltry charge will be found in the history of the ‘ Reader’ itself. In 1823, Mr. Eve- 
RETT, then Eliot-Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University, published a part 
of the ‘Greek Reader’ of Professor Jacoss, with English notes, and a Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon. The part taken by Mr. Everett, for his American edition, consisted of 
the first volume of the German work, in regular order, omitting merely ten pages at the 
end, and of eighty-nine pages of the second volume, in consecutive order likewise, from 
the beginning. Our readers will perceive, that very little expenditure of intellect was 
required to make such a selection, if indeed it deserve to be called one. The true praise 
and the true ownership belonged to Professor Jacobs. It was he who had brought to- 
gether and arranged the several extracts of which the ‘ Reader’ was composed, and Mr. 
Everett did nothing more than merely copy his labors. The latter gentleman, therefore, 
seems to have done, in the case of the German edition, the very same thing which Mr. 
Anruon is charged with doing in the case of the Boston work; with this slight dif- 
ference, however, that the ‘ Reader’ of Professor Jacobs was an original production, 
whereas the Boston work was a merecopy. It was soon found, however, that Mr. 
Everett’s ‘Greek Reader’ was not as useful a work asit was expected to have been. The 
notes were too brief, and too few in number, and the Lexicon was too limited in extent, 
to be of much benefit to the young student, in the outset of hislabors. In other words, 
Mr. Everett had not adapted either the notes or the Lexicon to the peculiar wants of the 
American scholar. No attempt, however, was made toremedy these acknowledged defi- 
ciencies, until the year 1832, when the fourth edition of the ‘ Reader’ appeared, the title- 
page of which declared that it contained ‘new selections from the text of Jacobs,’ while the 
preface asserted that the pupil was now presented with ‘all the valuable notes’ of the Ger- 
man editors. Both these declarations were disingenuous! The Greek excerpts, appended 
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to this edition, consisted of a few specimens of epistolary correspondence, and of large 
selections from Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus. ‘The epistolary extracts were alone 
taken from Jacobs; all the rest was obtained from the Minora of Dalzell. The 
assertion that the editors had given all the notes of Jacobs, was equally erroneous. 
Along with the selections from Dalzell, they had taken the entire notes of the same 
editor ; they had omitted numerous notes from Jacobs, because in all probability una- 
ble to translate or even understand them; and thus the notes of Dalzell, which it cost 
them no trouble whatever to obtain, appeared to the public to be the valuable annota- 
tions of the German editor! What is singular enough, and looks in fact like retributive 
justice, they tell the tale of their own disingenuousness from their own lips; for, after 
stating in the preface to the edition of 1832, that ‘ the pupil will now have all the valua- 
ble notes of Jacobs,’ they state the very same thing over again, in the very same words, 
in the preface to the edition of 1837, thus contradicting their own remark, made in 1832 ; 
and, what is more, the original assertion still remains, in all its naked deformity, for 
the notes of Dalzell still hold their place in the edition of 1837, and appear, as before, 
to be the ‘valuable notes of Jacobs! And do these men talk of plagiarism? Do 
these men charge another with the very act of which they have been guilty them- 
selves? The only parallel to this matchless effrontery is to be found in the conduct of 
the reviewer himself, who knowingly undertakes to defend them. 

But to return to the thread of our narrative. During the interval between Mr. Eve- 
rett’s first edition, and that of 1832, Mr. Dean, of New-York, published an edition of 
the ‘Greek Reader’ of Jacobs, under the supervision of Mr. Patrerson, containing pre- 
cisely the same selections, arranged too in precisely the same order, as the work of Mr. 
Everett, excepting indeed the extracts from Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, which Mr. D. 
in all probability, did not deem it worth his while to print, at that time, since they are 
contained, notes and all, in the New-York edition of the Graeca Minora! Mr. Dean’s 
first edition of the ‘ Greek Reader’ of Jacobs appeared in 1827, and passed through eight 
other editions between that period and 1836; and yet, it will hardly be credited, not an 
outcry was raised in Boston during this long interval of nine whole years ; not a single 
charge of plagiarism was made against Mr. Patterson; not a complaint was uttered by 
the watchful guardians of American criticism ; the lion of the Boston review was as 
quiet, and meek, and gentle as a lamb; and the two rival editions, the New-York and 
the Boston one, jogged on together, upon the same route, with the most edifying and 
fraternal cordiality. In all probability the Boston work needed the aid of its New-York 
friend, to enable it to prosecute its destined journey, since it had been rendered somewhat 
lame by the loss of its Lexicon, which, though made by the ‘ Eliot-Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University,’ it had nevertheless actually stigmatized as an ‘ im- 
perfect’ one, and most ungratefully thrown aside! 

Matters continued in this state until 1836, when the ninth New-York edition of Ja- 
cobs’s ‘ Greek Reader’ was sent forth from the press. This edition, be it remembered, 
contained the very same selections, and the very same arrangement, as before. The 
editor, Mr. Casserty, who had been educated in the, halls of a foreign university, laid 
the rod over the shoulders of the Boston editors, in the preface to his work, and was, as 
the reviewer himself now openly confessey ‘cruelly ironical’ in his remarks, Yet, 
strange to tell, the Boston editors were silent under this infliction. No cry of plagia- 
rism was raised ; no complaint of unfair dealing was uttered; there wasno strain heard 
of indignant remonstrance; there was no outpouring of invective from the far-famed 
fountain-head of American criticism; Mr. Casserly’s editions of the ‘ Reader’ enjoyed 
the same good fortune as Mr. Patterson’s had; there was the same degree of friendly 
communion as before, between the rival ‘Readers’ of New-York and Boston; although . 
Mr. Casserly had been ‘cruelly ironical’ toward the editors of the latter, and although, 
as the reviewer now informs us, he had ‘ copied the most important part of their labers 
Were these men so cowardly that they dared not retaliate? Or were they so deficient 
in scholarship as to be unable to defend themselves ? In all probability both causes 
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operated. But there wasa third and a more secret motive for their silence: the edition 
of Mr., Casserly, like that of Mr. Patterson, did not threaten to make any serious inroad 
upon tieir profits. 

We now come to Professor AntHox. This gentleman had been requested again and 
again to prepare an edition of the ‘Reader.’ He had uniformly declined; and had stated 
his resolution, time after time, not to put forth such a work, unless it were called for bya 
large majority of teachers. In the summer of 1839, his publishers informed him that 
they had received numerous applications for a new edition of the Reader, and he then at 
length consented to prepare one. In the preface to his work, there is no attempt at con- 
cealment on the part of Mr. ANrHon. He states openly the plan which he has seen fit 
to pursue, that of retaining unaltered whatever Greek selections had been accustomed 
to be read in our classical seminaries. In carrying this plan into execution, he takes the 
same extracts which had appeared, without any complaint on the part of the Boston 
editors, in the work of Mr. Patterson; the same extracts which Mr. Casserly had adopted 
without a murmur of disapprobation from any quarter; the same extracts, be it remem- 
bered, whieh had been allowed to appear in nine consecutive New-York editions, for 
the space of thirteen whole years, and which were free to be used by all, and not the 
sole property of the Boston editors ; he adds to these extracts certain selections from the 
Minora, which had been read for more than twice thirteen years in almost every school 
throughout the land: he acted merely on what he had openly avowed in his preface, the 
intention of taking such selections as were read in the classical seminaries of the day; 
and in an instant he is assailed with the grave charge of plagiarism ; he is made the 
subject of coarse and virulent invective; and his name is paraded in the pages of the 
North American Review, as that of a gross defaulter against the rights of literary pro- 
perty. Why this sudden burst of indignation? Why this peculiar sensitiveness, where 
none had before existed? Why this awakening from the long slumber of thirteen years? 
Was it because Mr. Antuon’s edition was rapidly out-selling the Boston ene, and its 
progress must therefore be stopped? What an admirable collyrium have we here, for 
the feeble eyes of criticism ! 

This brings us to the reviewer’s second charge. Well aware how open to attack the 
untruth respecting the ‘new’ selections from Jacobs had left the editors of the Boston 
work, the reviewer endeavors to uphold a sinking cause, by asserting, with the most 
consummate assurance, that Mr. Anton did not know that the selections from Dalzell 
were not contained in the Reader of Jacobs. Why, he had read them at school, in the 
Minora, thirty years before; he had possessed a copy of the German work of Jacobs 
for the space of fourteen years before! Not know that these extracts were not con- 
tained in Jacobs! What a miserable cause must that be, which requires for its defence 
such shameless and unheard-of effrontery ! 

‘But,’ says the reviewer, ‘ the Boston editors, where they made new selections from 
Jacobs, curtailed the length of his extracts considerably,’ and yet, in their quotations, 
they are followed by Dr. Anton without deviation.’ The charge is totally untrue. 
What is worse, the reviewer knows it to be untrue. He knows that these Boston editors 
did not take their new poetical selections from the ‘Reader’ of Jacobs. He knows that 
they obtained these very selections, ready made to their hands, from the Minora of 
Daizell. He knows that their extracts begin where those of Dalzell begin, and omit 
what those of Dalzell omit, and end where those of Dalzell end. And he knows too 
that the very notes on these extracts, all but three of which, he says (and he says falsely) 
have been in some way introduced into the edition of Mr. ANrHon, are merely transfer- 
red from Dalzell’s Minora, by the Boston editors! This is not mere idle assertion on our 
part. Any one can institute the comparison for himself; and we hope that many will 
do so; nor will we anticipate, for one moment, the feelings of honest indignation with 
which every one will rise from such an exposure of vile and malignant calumny. 

We have said that Professor ANTHON merely took the selections that were in common 
use. We have not done him justice in this. He corrected the text by a reference not 
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only to Jacobs and Dalzell, but to the original authorities. He silently altered the 
punctuation on almost every page of his volume; he suppressed indelicate passages; 
he gave in fact a far more correct text than any previous edition had exhibited; and yet 
we are gravely told that he plagiarised his whole text, blunders included, from the im- 
maculate readings of the Boston edition! Before we leave this part of our subject, it 
may not be amiss to recur to one charge, on which we have already in some degree 
commented. The reviewer says, that out of thirty-one notes on the selections from 
Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, as contained in the Boston edition, all but three are in 
some way introduced into the ‘Reader’ of Dr. ANrHon. The charge, as we have already 
said, is untrue; and any one can satisfy himself on this head, by an examination of the 
volume. But what if Mr. Anrnon had introduced these notes into the body of his work ? 
Did they belong to the Boston editors? Have they not merely taken them from 
Dalzell, and called them theirown? The truth is, that thirty of these so-called Boston 
notes are literally and bodily the property of Dalzell, who himself compiled most of 
them from others; and the only thing that belongs to the editors of the Boston work, is 
a mistranslation from the Greek; the meaning of a passage being correctly given by 
Dalzell, but the same passage being altered and converted into a blunder, in the Boston 
work, for the purpose, in all likelihood, of making a show of originality. Pretty people 
these, to talk of their thirty-one notes, when the only thing that belongs to them in the 
whole budget, is the following specimen of a translation from the Greek; ri pijxos otv 
yévnrac; ‘what remedy is there? 

But they have not been content to take from Dalzell the notes on the poetry merely. 
They lay him under contribution wherever an opportunity presents itself. In the Dia- 
logues of Lucian, they bear off a rich harvest of spoils; rich in a double sense, for these 
notes give them an air of scholarship, and save them, beside, the trouble of transla- 
ting from Jacobs: although, while they are continually omitting the annotations of the 
German work, they assure the reader, with unblushing effrontery, that they are actually 
giving them all! 

We come now toa very grave charge, and one which the reviewer evidently regards 
as in every way unanswerable. There are, he says, a great number of errors in accen- 
tuation, contained in the Greek text of the Boston work, which are corrected in the 
Lexicon. These same variations are observable, he adds, in the New-York work, and 
therefore he concludes that the latter has been taken, errors and all, from the pages of 
the former. To confirm this accusation, three instances are given of what he calls 
errors in accent, with their appropriate corrections, and this having been done, he con- 
siders his charge to have been fully made out. A brief history of the way in which the 
Lexicon of the New-York ‘Reader’ was prepared for the press, will give, we conceive, 
rather a different aspect to the argument. The text of the New-York ‘ Reader’ was 
carefully corrected by Mr. AntHon, according to that of Jacobs and Dalzell, and also 
of the authors from whom both of them selected; and, when this was done, he 
entered upon the preparation of the notes. The Lexicon, on the other hand, was com- 
piled by Mr. Drister. The whole text was carefully read by the latter gentleman, 
with the view of forming a complete Lexicon to the work; and how well he has 
executed his task, may be seen by one simple fact, that there have been found, on a 
cursory examination of only a part of his labors, sixty separate words, occurring in 
the text of the Boston work, which are not contained in their Lexicon at all, and yet 
are mentioned and explained in his. In preparing his Lexicon, Mr. Drisler was princi- 
pally guided in accentuation and etymologies by the authority of Passow. He con- 
sulted, however, constantly, the Lexicons of Scapula and Donnegan also, as well as 
many other subsidiary works. It so happened, that on several occasions the accentu- 
ation of Passow differed from that which Jacobs had adopted; and it became a question 
to which of the two scholars the preference should be allowed. The decision was in 
favor of Passow ; and whenever the variations could be remembered as existing between 
the Lexicon and the text of the ‘Reader,’ the corrections were accordingly introduced 
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into the latter. It was impossible, however, to remember all the discrepancies of this 
nature; and in many instances, therefore, they were allowed to remain, as matters com- 
paratively unimportant. 

We now come to the strangest part of the whole affair. Will it be believed, that the 
three errors in accent, as the reviewer is pleased to call them, are in truth and in fact 
no errors at all, and that he has only shown his utter ignorance in calling them so? 
Every scholar knows (the reviewer very probably does not) that questions of accent 
often arise among editors of classical works in Germany ; that the discussion of such 
questions is regarded as no little trial of each other’s skill; and that hardly a classical 
work appears in that country, in which some deviation from the pre-established rules 
of accent, in particular words, is not introduced and commented upon. Now it so 
happens, that Jacobs has brought in some accentual variations of this very kind, 
wherein he differs directly from other authorities ; and it so happens, moreover, that 
Jacobs’s opinion in these respects is supported by that of other scholars in Germany. 
In the case of *Aycs, “lors, and dpvos, he adopts an accentuation different indeed from that 
of Passow, but then he has for “Aycs the authority of Schneider, the well known editor 
of Xenophon ; for “Ie«s, the authority of Bahr, who has given us the best text of 
Herodotus; and for dpvos, that of Riemer, in his Greek and German Lexicon. The 
blundering reviewer in the North American, however, not knowing any better, and 
merely perceiving that the accentuation of these three words in Jacobs differs from that 
of Passow, takes them all for so many typographical errors, and talks forsooth of their 
being corrected in the Boston Lexicon! And yet this man calls himself a critic in 
Greek, and a judge of Greek accentuation! 

This brings us to the question respecting the two Lexicons themselves, where the 
reviewer sings so loudly his pean of triumph. He is certain, for example, that the 
New-York Igexicon must have been all filched from the Boston one, because, in column 
after column of the two Lexicons, great part is identically the same. The degree of 
modest assurance requisite for making such a charge, is difficult to be calculated. The 
Boston Lexicon is, from beginning to end, mostly an abridgment of Donnegan’s; and 
Donnegan’s, as all know, is only a translation from the German work of Passow. Mr. 
Drisler’s Lexicon is compiled from Passow, from Donnegan, from Scapula, from 
Planche, from Crusius, and many more beside. And yet, whenever the New-York and 
Boston Lexicons resemble each other, as they undoubtedly often will, since they are 
drawn in part from the same sources, our Boston friends walk up very coolly and com- 
plain of being robbed. Robbed of what? — of that which never justly belonged to them! 
But to the proof. The reviewer brings forward three words in which he says the 
coincidence is precise, and he therefore sagely concludes that they have been pilfered 
by Mr. Anruon from the Boston Lexicon. These three words are paxapi2w, paddoow, 
and paddéxn. There is, we are free to confess, a very precise coincidence indeed, in the 
case of these words; but thenit exists between the Boston Lexicon and those which it 
has itself been plundering. It exists between the Boston Lexicon and Dalzell and 
Donnegan, and we proceed to prove it to our friend the reviewer, in his own very 
ingenious way: 


THE BOSTON LEXICON. DALZELL AND DONNEGAN, 


Maxapigw, to bless, to pronounce happy, to | Maxapigw, to bless, to pronounce happy, to 


deem happy. deem happy. 
Maddccw, to soften, to appease, to prevail | Maddccw, to soften, to mollify, to appease; 
by entreaty. to prevail by entreaty. 


Maddxn (paddcow, from its emollient pro- | Meddxn, a plant of emollient properties. 
perties, or the softness of its leaves) the| Mallows. Th. padacew. 
plant mallows. 


We rather think that these ‘coincidences’ are somewhat more ‘precise’ than those 
between the Boston Lexicon and the New-York one; and if any one wishes to discover 
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still more of the same, let him compare the words xdpos, xopnyés, and xopnyéw, as they 
occur in Donnegan and in the Lexicon to the Boston work. What renders the whole 
matter still more amusing, is the air of assurance with which the reviewer lectures Mr. 
Antuon for explaining padacow by the word ‘ mollify,’ when this very meaning has the 
authority of that very Donnegan in its favor, from whom the Boston editors have taken 
all their borrowed plumes! 

To such of our readers as have any taste for arithmetical computation, we will present 
the question respecting the plagiarism between the two Lexicons ina still more convinc- 
ing light. The Boston Lexicon contains, in all, one hundred and eighty-one pages; 
the New-York one, two hundred and thirty-one. Each page of the Boston Lexicen 


consists of ninety-six lines; in the New-York one, of one hundred and ten lines. 
Now, what is the result ? 


In the Boston Lexicon, there are ; ; 17,376 lines. 
In the New-York Lexicon, there are . : 25,410 “ 


Difference in favor of the New-York Lexicon, 8,034 lines. 





And yet the New- York Lexicon isa mere plagiarism from the Boston one! There 
is another feature, also, which strongly distinguishes the New-York Lexicen from its 
Boston rival. In the latter, the roots are almost always given without any e¢plana- 
tion ; in the former they are constantly erplained. The reviewer boasts, that the 
Lexicon to the Boston ‘Reader’ was the first that gave the roots of words. Of what 
possible value, however, are mere roots to a young student, without amy explanations 
accompanying them? [In preparing a Lexicon, the difficulty consists, not in giving the 
mere roots, for these may easily be found in other works, ready for our use: but the 
chief labor is in explaining them, a thing which Passow and Donnegan seldom do; 
and a task in which Mr. Drisler has displayed great skill and ability. This single 
circumstance alone renders, in fact, his Lexicon *#mmeasurably superior to the other. 
Speaking of Lexicons, reminds us here of another amusing charge against the ‘ Reader’ 
of Mr. Antuon; in relation, namely, to the verb dv@iw. A few words will satisfac- 
torily explain this (as the reviewer imagines) most inexplicable circumstance. While 
Mr. AnTHOoN was engaged upon the notes, and before he had made his emendations in 
the text, Mr. Daister had read over the whole of the text, in order to form a Lexicon; 
and consequently had marked dv@éw for insertion, since #v@nce is the ordinary reading. 
As Mr. Antuon proceeded in his commentary, he kept noting down the alterations 
made by him in the text, and, at the close of his labors, handed them to Mr. Druiszer, 
for insertion in the Lexicon. In the number of these new readings was jv@:ce, and 
dv0igw was accordingly inserted in its proper place; but dv@éw could not be omitted 
without reading again the whole of the text to ascertain that it occurred no where else. 

Wecrave the patience of our readers for only a few moments more, while we discuss the 
question of plagiarism that has been brought against Mr. ANrnon’s notes. These notes, 
says the reviewer, closely resemble many of the notes in the Boston ‘Reader.’ So they 
do; and they would have resembled them still more closely, if the Boston editors had 
known a little more of the German. The reviewer most certainly, even with all his 
powers of assurance, will not go quite so far as to say that the editors of the Boston 
‘Reader’ wrote the notes of Professor Jacobs! Our readers must understand, that Mr. 
Jacobs appended to his German work a collection of notes, by no means so full as we 
could wish them to be, nor quite so rich a ‘mine’ as the reviewer is pleased to call 
them, yet copious enough for all the purposes of German drilling, wherein so much is 
imparted by means of oral instruction. These notés Mr. Anruon, wherever he thought 
them of value, translated, and introduced into his commentary. These same notes have 
been taken by the Boston editors, and added to their own volume; and thus it happens 
that occasionally the notesin the two Readers bear a kind of resemblance to each other. 
This the sapient reviewer considers a clear proof of plagiarism ; but it so happens, that 
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from this very circumstance we are able to draw a proof of the unfitness of the Boston 
editors for the task on which they have entered. Their knowledge of German is 
such as would disgrace even a school-boy. They translate die Nomaden der Libyer, 
‘the Nomades of Libya;’ they make du bist gegeisselt worden, signify ‘thou wert 
whipped ;’ they assign to the verb verkaufen the meaning of to ‘buy;’ they translate 
das Gebiet von Miletus, ‘the empire of Miletus;’ they make Jacobs say, in effect, that 
all the slave-holders throughout Greece were members of the Stoic sect; and they show 
in a variety of other curious ways their knowledge of German. All which, no doubt, has 
elicited the high admiration which the reviewer expresses for their notes. We may 
hence infer, also, that the reviewer's own acquaintance with German is as profound as 
his knowledge of the rules of Greek accentuation! 

But, says the reviewer, the notes of Mr. Anruon are pedantic and cumbersome, and 
are loaded with useless and misapplied erudition. And yet it is better, we think, to write 
notes, the only sin in which is their pedantry and heaviness, than ‘pithy’ annotations, 
decked with such graceful flowerets as these; that, in pndév, for example, p4 is 
strengthened by the addition of dev; that éA¢yov means ‘long,’ and that ro)éy signifies 
‘short ;’ that Asop, the fabulist, lived only fifty-seven years before our era, and that, 
consequently, what Herodotus tells us about him is a piece of pedantry and a fib; that 
the Parthenon at Athens was at the bottom of the Acropolis; and that the Corycian 
cave, near Delphi, was removed te Cilicia, and abounded in saffron; that there were 
two Hectors present at the siege of Troy, and that one beheld from the ramparts the 
other fighting with Achilles! These are beauties, of course, to which Mr. AntHon could 
never aspire, and which are only discoverable by those who carry ‘ pocket editions’ 
about with them, wherein are seen neither ‘notes, nor the shadows of notes,’ and who 
‘read Homer and Sophocles as their countrymen always read them!’ What hopes of 
success can the lumbering series of Mr. Anruon entertain, when brought into collision 
with the graceful scholarship of this gifted race of men; who inform us, in their works, 
that Lucian wrote in Latin, as did also the Stagirite, and the famous law-giver of Athens; 
that Themistocles killed all the Persians who escaped with Xerxes from Greece, and 
that Cicero sent his son to a Greek university ; that Cato stabbed himself in the city of 
Attica, and that the gardens of Lucullus still exist, and vie in beauty even with those 
of kings; that Magna Grecia was situate near the kingdom of Naples, and that Mes- 
sene was the name of a city in Italy; that the war of the Seven against Thebes was 
only a civil contest among the Thebans themselves, and that the Republic of Plato 
had an actual existence; that the treatise of Cicero de Republica is burnt, and that the 
metres in Terence are nothing but Iambics; that the scenaof the ancient theatres was 
in a tent or arbor, made of branches and leaves, and that the satyric dramas of the 
ancients were mere satirical compositions; that the ordinary class of arts are painting 
and statuary, and that the highest class of arts are war, mathematics and medicine; 
thatin heroic poetry the Greeks had only Homer and Hesiod, and that their only lyric 
bards were Pindar and Anacreon; that in comedy they had no other writers but 
Menander and Aristophanes, and in tragedy no other poets but Sophocles and Euripides! 
It is worth while to publish the classic writers, and disseminate information such 
as this. It is worth while to make use of ‘pocket editions,’ unsullied by a ‘ note, 
or even the shadow of a note,’ and elicit from their pages such stupendous discoveries. 
They who live in glass houses ought never to engage in the dangerous pastime of throw- 
ing stones about them at random; and they who write such trash as that which we have 
just been describing, ought not to be too hasty in condemning the notes of their 
neighbors. 

But we have not done yet. The reviewer pretends to find fault with one or two of 
Mr. Anruon’s translations, and in particular makes himself very merry about an expla- 
nation given to dgévres. As far as we can understand his meaning, for in the joy of the 
moment he does not express himself very intelligibly, he seems to be of opinion, 
that the verb dgénu: never means ‘ toneglect,’ or ‘abandon,’ but always denotes ‘to throw 
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from one,’ and that too with a fixed or settled design; and he gives three luminous 
examples to illustrate his doctrine; of a man, mentioned by Homer, who, on one occa- 
sion, threw a discus; of another man, who, at another time, threw himself into a river ; 
and of the soldiers of a Roman commander, who threw fire, early one morning, at the 
ramparts of the foe. We have here, in all likelihood, three specimens of that rare kind 
of learning, which he picked up at lis college, when he studied ‘proprio marte,’ and 
‘ with severe toil’ from ‘ pocket editions’ of the classics, unsullied by ‘notes, or even the 
shadows of notes,’ and when he ‘read Homer and Sophocles just as their country- 
men had read them.’ But what did he do with this passage in his Sophocles, 
mépov + * * * * pnd? rosr’ dgns,‘Send - + +-* and do not neglect this?’ 
Did he render it, as in duty bound,‘Send - - + + + and do not fling this?’ 
Or how did he understand that other passage, in the ‘pocket edition’ of his Aris- 
tophanes, where the man tells his servant not to mind the little pots and other utensils 
in the kitchen? Did he suppose the master meant that the domestic should fling them 
at his head? 

Our readers, probably, are by this time very curious to know what has called forth all 
this display of learning on the part of the reviewer. Thehistory of the affair is simply 
this. In one of the extracts that occur in the ‘ Reader,’ mention is made of the Pyre- 
nees, and an account is given of the way in which their name is said to have originated. 
The story says, that the forests on this mountain-range were once consumed by fire, 
and it adds that the fire was communicated by some shepherds. Mr. Anruon under- 
stands the Greek to mean, that the conflagration originated in carelessness, and he con- 
demns the common mode of translating the passage, which makes the shepherds to 
have flung fire purposely into the woods, and the source of which is to be found in the 
Latin translation of Rhodomann. The reviewer cannot endure this with any kind of 
patience. He comes to the sage conclusion that Rhodomann was actually ‘somebody,’ 
an inference which all, we think, will very readily allow; and he then enters into a warm 
defence of that scholar’s version of the Greek. All this is very handsome on his part, 
and remarkably disinterested, since these same ‘accomplished Hellenists’ to whom Rho- 
domann belongs, and who have left us Latin translations of the ancient Greek writers, 
are the very individuals, of all others, whom more modern scholars, that use ‘pocket edi- 
tions’ of the classics, unsullied by a note, hold in open and unmeasured contempt. 
Now it happens, that our friend the reviewer could not for the life of him perceive, that 
dint, beside its primitive meaning, ‘to send away,’ had a variety of other meanings, 
all deduced from this, among which those of ‘to forsake,’ ‘abandon,’ ‘ neglect,’ etc., 
were given by every one who had at any time compiled a Lexicon. He had no time to 
attend to this part of the affair. His whole soul was bent on attacking the ‘Reader’ of 
Mr. AntuHon, and, in his eager zeal to accomplish this object, he shuts his eyes, and lays 
about him to the right and left with the most indiscriminating fury. The consequence 
is, he hits people whom he did not intend to hit, while those whom he meant to harm 
step aside and laugh at his antics. He hits his own friends, the Boston editors ; for 
their very Lexicon contains the meanings which we have just been enumerating. It is 
worth while indeed to have so skilful a champion. 

Our readers will perceive, at a glance, that this whole question about the fire on the 
mountains, is aquestion of common sense, which any one can discuss for himself, with- 
out the aid of either an ‘accomplished Hellenist’ or a Boston reviewer. If the shep- 
herds, of whom we have been speaking, were blockheads, then they undoubtedly 
must, as the reviewer and the Boston editors think, have marched up the mountain 
in grim array, armed each with his fire-brand, and after having, for some time, ‘looked 
Mars’ at the woods, as old Aischylus terms it, (one of the writers, by the by, whom 
our Boston friends kill off,) they must have flung their torches among the trees with 
the most heroic self-abandonment. The feeling of intense delight that pervaded their 

bosoms, as they saw the flames curling above the cedars, must have been very like 
the emotion that came over our friends, the Boston editors, when they read the re- 
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viewer's article in the last number of the North American, and already beheld with 
the eye of fancy the total combustion of Mr. Anruon’s series. The disagreeable sensa- 
tions, however, which the wise shepherds must soon after have experienced, when they 
found that they had been kindling a fire which they could not themselves control, and 
saw their pasture grounds ruined, and their flocks burnt to cinders, must have béen very 
similar to the feelings which we should think the editors of the Boston ‘ Reader’ now enter- 
tain, when, after attempting, without any provocation, to injure another, they find they 
have been only injuring themselves. So much for the ‘ battle of the Pyrenees,’ and so 
much for one specimen (the only one with which we shall trouble our readers) of 
the extent of the reviewer’s acquaintance with the principles of translation. 

Our friend complains sadly of the dictatorial tone of Mr. Anruon’s notes. Thus, on 
one occasion, Mr. ANrHON says: ‘The more correct accentuation is undoubtedly ‘d)a: ;’ 
and again: ‘ There can be but one opinion as to the inferiority of the common lection.’ 
This is rather an amusing charge. According to the reviewer, an editor must never give 
any opinion of his own, but must merely state conflicting opinions, and leave the student 
to grope his way out of the darkness as he best may be able. The reviewer observes 
that this mode of writing annotations makes him feel ‘extremely disagreeable.’ Very 
probably it does; for people who read ‘ pocket editions’ of the classics unsullied by ‘notes 
or even the shadows of notes,’ and who think too that they read the ancient authors 
‘just as their countrymen themselves read them,’ are not very fond of being told of their 
blunders. If Mr. Anruon, however, shocks the nerves of the reviewer by his bold and 
dictatorial tone, we are happy to say he has company in this offence, for we find among 
the notes of the Boston editors the following magisterial one on the very same Greek 
word about the accentuation of which Mr. Anrnon has spoken. Hear the Boston 
editors: ‘J have with Brunck adopted the reading tra, instead of the common dpat, the 
seasons.’ Now we confess this same note made us feel ‘extremely disagreeable ;’ for 
we thought that we perceived in it very plain indications of a classical scuffle among 
the Boston editors, and that one of them had differed in opinion from his colleagues, 
since the phrase is worded in the singular number, ‘J have adopted,’ etc. We were soon, 
however, relieved from all our apprehensions, for we found that ‘I’ meant Mr. Dalzell, 
whose note the editors had taken as usual, but to which as usual they had forgotten to 
put his name! 

The reviewer is very angry with Mr. Casserly for praising Mr. Anruon in the dedica- 
tion of the ninth edition of the ‘Reader,’ and also for saying that he is a better scholar 
than the editors of the Boston work. He thinks that Mr. Anruon praises Mr. Casserly 
because Mr. Casserly praises Mr. Anruon, and he tells a very capital story, exactly in 
point, about the wife of a militia colonel in one of the eastern states. What afforded us 
additional pleasure in reading this excellent hit, was the light which it threw on the au- 
thorship of a note in one of the Boston works, where it is said that the Romans always 
* served in the militia’ for a certain number of years. Our friend the reviewer must have 
contributed this very note himself. Who else could have written it? There is one little 
matter connected with Mr. Casserly’s dedication, which we recommend to the reviewer’s 
especial notice. Although living in the same city with him, Mr. Anthon is personally 
unacquainted with Mr. Casserly, and has never to his knowledge laid eyes upon him? 
As for the strong language employed by Mr. Casserly in his dedication to Mr. ANTHON 
this, we conceive, is very easily accounted for. It is probable that Mr. Casserly, when 
first he landed upon our shores, made some inquiries in relation to American scholars, and 
that immediately a number of young gentlemen presented themselves, with ‘pocket 
editions’ of the classics in their hands, unsullied by either ‘ notes or the shadows of notes,’ 
and who told him that they ‘read Homer and Sophocles as their countrymen had read 
them.’ A very few questions, however, must have convinced Mr. Casserly of the true 
nature of their claims to the title of the scholars of America; and his disgust at their 
pretensions may have caused so strong a revulsion of feeling in favor of Mr. AnTuow, as 
to have betrayed him into the very warm encomiums which he bestowed on that gentle- 
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man’s productions. If Mr. Casserly, therefore, went in this respect, beyond the bounds 
of sober moderation, the ‘scholars of America,’ who carry ‘pocket editions’ of the 
classics, are alone to be blamed for it. 

The reviewer appears to think that Mr. Anruon gets his title ef Jay-Professor from a 
bird, and he calls him, therefore, very courteously, ‘a Jay in the borrowed plumage of 
the peacock.’ In making this remark, he adopts the French language, to show, very 
probably, that he is a French as well as German scholar; and he appears moreover to 
mean by the peacock the Boston edition of the ‘Reader.’ It is said that the old paet 
Ennius used to boast to his friends, the Roman ‘ militia-men,’ that the soul of Homer 
had passed into his, the poet’s body, through the medium ofa peacock. Perhapsa simi- 
lar destiny awaits, at no distant period, the great body of American learning, and the 
collected wisdom of by-gone ages is to animate its frame, through the all-vivifying 
medium of peacock scholarship. 

The last feat of the reviewer, and the one which he probably considers the most as- 
tounding of. all, is displayed in the department of Latin poetical composition. We have 
already shown, that in his eagerness te abuse, our friend is exceedingly careless of his 
own footsteps. The most amusing instance of the kind, perhaps, is the very one where 
he intends to be most severe. He selects a Latin quotation, the second line of which is 
a pentameter verse, and in order to bestow upon Mr. Antuon the courteous appellation 
of ‘a thief, he perpetrates a pun, the mirth excited by which can hardly have yet ceased 
among the classical cognoscenti of Boston. Unluckily, however, his old propensity 
adheres to him. For his life he cannot avoid blundering, and he immortalizes himself in 
print by inserting a false quantity into a pentameter, ina way that would have sub- 
jected an English school-boy to the discipline of the birch. He seems, it is true, to have 
some misgivings himself; for, in offering the line, he begs pardon of the Muses with a 
familiar nod of the head. But what do the Muses know about sucha man? Why, the 
very stream of Castaly itself would run up hill at his approach $ 

We have now reached, for the present, the termination of our labors. The contro- 
versy in which we have here engaged is not one of our own seeking. We have only 
undertaken the defence of a much injured individual, and all that we regret is, that our 
weapons have not been wielded by some more skilful hand than ourown. Whether the 
contest is to be continued, depends entirely on those who commenced this most unwar- 
rantable attack. If they persist in their aggressions, we will meet them at every step. 
Strong in the justice of our cause, we have that to say yet, compared with which what 
we have said will appear to be but weak and irrelevant; and if our opponents will still 
raise the cry of ‘Delenda est Carthago,’ we are resolved to have a voice in determining 
where that Carthage is situated. Mr. Anruon is accused of being unfair toward 
his brother-scholars. The true scholars of his country, and their number, we are proud 
to say, is not small, know this charge to be false. He is also said to fancy himsglf 
‘an Anacharsis among Scythians.’ What claims he may have to the character of ap 
Anacharsis, we are unable to say ; but his antagonists we do believe to he very Scythians ; 
Scythians in feeling; Scythians in scholarship ; and Scythians in their total departure 
from manly and honorable warfare. 


GreysLArr: A ROMANCE oF THE Monawk. By the Author of ‘A Winter in the West,’ 
etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 503. New-York: Harper anv Brornens. 


Aw extended notice of this excellent and very popular romance, by our townsman 
C. F. Horrmay, Esq., although in type, is for obvious reasons omitted from this depart- 
ment of the present number. It will appear in our next; and although it will doubtless 
accompany the fifth edition of the work to the public, yet we cannot forbear to place on 
record a synopsis of its charaeter, and our high estimate of its various merits ; although 
the labor may probably prove a supererogatory one, and the aid we would render it, alto- 
gether adscititious. 














EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Prince Puckter Musxav. — We derive the following interesting ‘records of travel’ 
from a friend and correspondent to whose kindness we have heretofore been indebted 
for means wherewith to edify our readers. The writer’s long residence in the East, and 
his personal knowledge of the renowned German traveller, impart to his communica- 
tion additional attraction: ‘It is now about six years, since Prince Puckter Muskav 
commenced his travels in the East, by landing at Alexandria, and entering the territories 
of that extraordinary potentate, the Pachaof Egypt. The eminence he had attained in 
the republic of letters had preceded him. While making a short sojourn in Greece, stu- 
dying its remains of antiquity, the manners and customs of its people, and their capacity 
for civil governmet, as developed under the new order of things, time was afforded to 
Meunemer Att to prepare for the distinguished traveller a reception only accorded te 
those who have actual claims toa place in the great family of rulers. From the repre- 
sentations, it is said, of the consuls of France and Austria, the Pacha had derived infor- 
mation* of his acuteness as an observer, and his eloquence as a writer; and his work 
on England was alluded to, as commanding the respect of intelligent men, and as 
having placed hinr foremost among enlightened modern travellers. His visit to the 
East was assumed to have relation to the saine object ; and his voyage to Egypt to be- 
come acquainted with the extraordinary man, whose genius and sagacity had formed, 
in that degraded and miserable region, the nueleus of an empire, which, though in its 
infancy, yet commands the attention of Europe. It was kindly intimated to the semi- 
civilized Mehemet, that himself, his system of government, and the civil and social con- 
dition of his dominions, were to be submitted to the ordeal of a powerful intellect, and 
the result emblazoned to the civilized part of mankind. 

‘The reception, therefore, of Puckter Musxav at Alexandria, was flattering to himself 
as a man of letters, and creditable to the pacha, who had the discernment to appreciate, 
or the timidity to fear, a man of refined intellect, and approved abilities as a writer. The 
officers of the pachalic were directed to afford every facility for the investigations of the 
traveller, and to allow no obstacle to interfere with the complete accomplishment of 
his design. In process of time, the prince reached Cairo, and his reception there, by his 
‘illustrious friend,’ was such as to encourage him to makea long sojourn in the country. 
He was received by the pacha with frankness and cordiality, which were allowed to re- 
sult in an intimacy that afforded our traveller ample opportunity to study the character 
of the most singular person of our times, and which, if given to the world, may fornr 
an interesting addition to the biography of celebrated men. Upon his departure for 
Thebes and the Cataracts, Mehemet furnished the tourist with a firman, addressed to 
the functionaries of government, commanding protection to himself and his suite, and 
that all proper facilities should be afforded him for examining the antiquities of the coun- 
try. A firman is one of those omnipotent missives, which, in the East, are only second 
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« Ir is a fact, not perhaps generally known, that there is nof an article respecting Egypt, pub- 
lished in any of the periodicals or papers of Europe, but is, within a very short time,translatedy 
and placqd in the cabinet of the ever-watchful pacha at Cairo. 
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in power to thedespot who dictates it. To the sight of an officer or peasant, it is syno- 
nymous with decapitation or confiscation; and they shrink from it with trembling and 
terror, until its contents are known to be peaceful. The use which the prince made of 
this document, will form a lively chapter in the history of the distinguished individual 
who received it. The substance of the incidents which follow, were related by the 
pacha himself, to several distinguished individuals at Cairo, in 1838. 

‘From some cause, yet unexplained, it appears that our traveller had failed to receive 
remittances from his banker; and his funds failing him somewhere in Upper Egypt, he 
commenced the system of settling his accounts by exhibiting the firman of the pacha. 
If a dragoman or guide was to be compensated ; if a peasant presented a claim for the 
edibles of a day’s sustenance for the prince and his suite; the potent parchment was 
thrust in the eyes of the astonished Arab: and the disappointed expectant of paras 
would shrink from the awful scroll, and genuflex his salaam of humility, with an ac- 
companying ‘it’s well!’ and disappear from the presence, to mutter in secret his 
curses on a document which deprived him of the merited reward of his labor, and 
the produce of his industry. Many and amusing are the accounts the pacha gives 
of the traveller’s ingenuity in smoothing away the inconveniences originating from 
an exhausted exchequer. The season of drought was of no short continuance; but was 
near rivalling those days of short commons, in the reign of one of Mehemet’s illustri- 
ous predecessors, the submarine Pharaoh. That which was adopted as a matter of 
expediency, in a pecuniary emergency, it is feared resulted in forming a part of our tra- 
veller’s system of finance, while in the dominions of his patron. But the document was 
not exclusively applied to the liquidation of claims; it was found efficacious in various 
emergencies where, through folly or recklessness, he invoked consequences which a 
wise man would have avoided. ‘The writer will not enter into particulars, although they 
have the authority of a monarch for their accuracy. A fact or two will be given, rather 
to illustrate the character of the pacha, than to reflect on the weaknesses of a traveller, 
one of a class which, when beyond the verge of civilization, often give the reins to those 
passions, which at home are either restrained by a high moral principle, or the opinions 
of society. 

‘The prince had visited the whole land of Egypt; he had seen all that tempts the 
man of intelligence or enthusiasm to visit it; he had been placed in a position from which 
to study its master, and the main-spring of his actions; he had perverted to unworthy 
uses a document of courtesy; and —I know not of a more comprehensive term — he 
had ‘ diddled’ his people; and now, with his suite, he had turned his back on its ‘ flesh- 
pots,’ for those of Syria and Palestine. One lovely day, such an one as is peculiar to the 
Orient, our travellers arrived at the base of that cluster of eminences which, as a whole, 
bear a name as imperishable as their substance — that of Sinai. From time immemo- 
tial the Holy Mount has been the resort of pilgrims, whose piety has led them to visit 
the scene of some of the most extraordinary events in the world’s history. Numerous 
monasteries scattered around, attest the piety of the devotees who for many ages have 
frequented it ; and the traveller may find that the place has not yet lost its attractions for 
those who prefer seclusion and devotion rather than the cares and vexations of active 
life. The venerable monks who issued from the monastery at which our traveller had 
applied for admission and refreshment, beheld with astonishment that the train of the 
prince was not exclusively of males; but that the sanctity of their retirement was threat- 
ened and invaded by four of that sex, against whose approach the rules of their order 
interposed a distance as great and as severe as that of their brethren at Mount Athos ; 
not even a hen, or a female quadruped, being tolerated within or upon the grounds 
of the sacred domain. The recluses of Sinai, for a small tribute paid annually 
into the exchequer of Cairo, receive from the master of Egypt and Syria a precarious 
protection against the marauding Bedouins, though his authority at times is as fluctua- 
ting as the sands of the intervening deserts. The monks of Sinai have sought no 
independence beyond their religious association ; nor have their rules ever been scruti- 
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nized, or in any way molested, by their liege-lord and protector. But an unexpected 
trial awaited them, in the application of Pucxter Musxav for admission for himself and 
party within the precincts of their sacred retreat. The general request was politely 
rejected by the superior, who informed him of that rule of their order which excluded 
females from their walls; but there was no obligation to prevent the admission of the 
males of his train, to whom they were ready to accord all the hospitality a stranger had 
a right to expect or demand. The tourist would not listen to the invidious distinction ; 
but demanded entrance in the name of the Pacha of Egypt; and presenting the magic 
document to the gaze of the venerable father, traced with his finger that which he had a 
right to command. It was in vain the monk urged rules inviolate for centuries ; the 
sanctity of a religious retreat; the customs of Europe; the obligations of gentlemen to 
gentlemen. His reply was, the firman. He ‘stood there upon his bond.’ The commu- 
nity were obliged to yield; and the prince, his Circassians, and other followers, entered 
the sacred abode. An apartment overlooking the interior enclosure of the monastery ~ 
was appropriated to the noble intruder, but rejected by him as unsuitable: another and 
another passed the ordeal of a similar judgment; and finally that part of the establishment 
most exposed to the gaze of the passer-by, was promptly chosen, and most reluctantly 
yielded to the dignitary and his females ; where for weeks the Turk and Bedouin might 
perceive at the windows of the monastery — rare sight in such a place ! — a ‘ christian 
harem,’ as it was sometimes characterized by those jeering observers. The edifice was 
on a route occasionally traversed by caravans. The camel-drivers, as they watered 
their animals from the wells of the monastery, beheld with wonder and dismay the faces 
of females gazing upon them, while engaged in their avocations. They looked at each 
other, and then at the ladies; and inferred at once that the ‘ true faith’ was making pro- 
gress, even in the strong-holds of its enemies. Such was their opinion; nor did they 
conceal it from the monastic servants, who, at the jnstigation of their superiors, were 
busily mingling with the caravans, and vainly endeavoring to persuade the followers of 
the Prophet that a Christian potentate was receiving the hospitalities of the holy frater- 
nity, for a few days, and that the ladies were of his family. Though they pressed the 
facts and their excuses with energy, it was of noavail. Their exculpatory efforts were 
vanquished by the interposition of a query from a venerable Turk, from Damascus, 
whether Christian princes indulged in a plurality of wives, andif they chose them from 
among the daughters of the East? They remembered that in times past such things 
were never allowed by the pious fathers; yet they deigned no other reply to these plausi- 
bilities, than an unanimous sbrug, and an interchange of sly smiles, with an occasional 
hint, in tones sufficiently loud to be overheard by the anxious inmates of the desecrated 
mansion, as well as by the ‘noble author,’ who, from a secluded position, was quietly 
enjoying the confusion of his hosts. This incident afforded the pacha much mirth, while 
relating it, as mentioned on a preceding page. It is necessarily stripped, however, of 
some of its eastern embellishments. 

‘Puckter Musxav was next mentioned as at Damascus, enjoying the superb scenery 
which environs that most ancient of cities, and occasionally developing peculiarities of 
character, quite unknown to his admirers in Europe. The history of his sojourn there is 
also identified with that of the everlasting firman. We find him afterward at Jerusa- 
lem. The magic firman opens the gates of the Mosque of Omar, and procures not only 
his admission into that edifice, but such an examination as perhaps no after-comer will 
probably dare attempt. In relating this part of our traveller’s career, the pacha’s man- 
ner became excited; but when he adverted to the desecration of the tomb of David, alike 
venerated by giaour and paynim; of its disruption and almost demolition, by the inqui- 
sitive tourist; the monarch evinced an excitement of feeling and passion, which plainly 
exhibited to the eyes of his listeners how far civilization had extended its inroads upon 
the prejudices of the Mahometan. 

‘During a sojourn in the Anatolian capital, the writer, in wandering among its 
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bazaars, and examining the merchandise every where exposed in a way the best calcula- 
ted to inspire a resolution for purchasing, heard the shouts of Greek and Turkish urchins, 
announcing the approach of a prince. The person so styled was of ordinary stature, 
plainly habited in the costume of the East ; with a phez sitting so loosely upon the head 
as partially to obscure the expression of his countenance. His features were regular, his 
complexion fair, and of feminine delicacy; his gait magisterial, without affectation; in 
fine, he was in appearance one of those personages whom he of Ioannina would have 
pronounced a ‘lord,’ without reference to the hand. It was Puckiter Musxav. He was 
preceded by a janizary. With him were two persons, Germans, apparently secretaries, 
who walked by his side a half step in the rear; next came two uncouth Nubians, of 
diminutive stature, dressed in the fantastic garb of their country, with certain German- 
ized improvements, which excited the wonder even of a Turkish spectator. Farther 
behind, were some half dozen personages and dogs, forming the remainder of his suite. 
He was engaged ina minute examination of the articles exhibited for sale in the multi- 
tudinous shops of the bazaars. I met him frequently in various quarters of the town: 
and whether at the Casermo, contemplating the maiden evolutions of the raw recruits 
from the Asiatic provinces, or the rude artificers at their various occupations, there was no 
lack of attention on his part. Every thing was subjected to a most rigid scrutiny. I 
regret that the shortness of my stay at Smyrna compelled me to forego the pleasure of 
an introduction to this singular traveller, which was politely tendered me by a mutual 
friend. The Prince was then sojourning at Barnabat, a small village about two hours’ 
distance from town, and was said to be easy of access to such as came properly intro- 
duced. - - - The literary world, it may be reasonably expected, will ere long have the 
result of our tourist’s migratory residence of seven years in the East. He has visited 
almost every nook and corner of Asiatic Turkey and Egypt; and reasoning from the 
past, it may be safely assumed that his forthcoming work on those countries will afford 
more information respecting their internal condition, than all those which have preceded 


it; and from which some future Gibbon may write, without much additional research, 
the last chapters of the decline and fall of the Mahometan power in Europe and Asia.’ 


A LITTLE ovT or THE Way!—In a note toa very grave and learned work on Inter- 
national Law, recently published in Germany, and but just received in this country, there 
may be found the following important information: ‘Der beliebte Amerikanische 
Schriftsteller, W asnixeron Irvine, hat unterdem Namen ‘Astoria,’ einen sehr unterhat- 
tenden Roman geschrieben, wovon Herr Jouann Jacoz Astor der Held ist.” Which 
being hastily interpreted, meaneth : ‘The popular American author, WAsHineTon Irvine, 
has published a novel, called ‘ Astoria,’ of which Mr. Joun Jacos Astor is the hero! How- 
ever this may be regarded in Germany, it will be considered a capital joke in America. 
Apropos to Grorrrey Crayon: We find the following in a very friendly notice of the 
Kwnicxersocker for July, in the Providence, (R. I.) Daily Journal: ‘ We instinctively turn 
to the table of contents, upon opening the Knickersocker, to see if the name of Irvine 
yet stands there, and we have not been disappointed for many months.’ Our friend is 
informed that he need never turn to our table of contents, in doubt to find Georrrey 
Crayon there. Mr. Invina’s connection with this Magazine is a permanent one; and 
our readers will find occasion to admit, that in what he has already written for the 
KNICKERBOCKER, widely popular as his articles have proved, he has not yet exceeded, if 
he has equalled, some of the papers of which we have been permitted to gain distinct 
inklings.’ The ‘Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood’ we have perused entire; 
and can assure the reader that the fresh adventure, lively incident, and quiet humor, 
which pervade the remaining numbers of this ‘ Mountjoy of the West,’ cannot fail to 
win their admiration; and this admiration, we have good reason to know, will suffer no 


diminution, m the articles that shall succeed it, glimpses whereof have already been 
afforded. 
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Asstnineé Connorsseurs 1s Ant. — Our readers will remember the admirable para- 
graph which we quoted in the last Knicxersocxer from Rev. Dr. Beruuns’s Address» 
describing those travelled personages, miscalled Americans, who pass through our own 
galleries of pictures, with a supercilious smile of contempt for every thing like indigenous 
effort ; young bloods, ‘full of scraps from foreign languages, and abusing by misuse the 
terms of art,’ a matter in which they affect great delicacy of taste, and profound know- 
ledge; who would shrink from the purchase of an American picture, and yet would not 
hesitate to parade upon their walls the miserable dark daubs imposed upon them by schem- 
ing picture-dealers. We termed these pretenders, whom we had frequently encountered at 
our exhibitions and at picture-auctions, ‘solemn asses;’ little dreaming that at that very 
moment a representative of the genus was sitting, or rather standing, for his portrait, 
and that the wily picture-dealer had the honor of sharing the canvass with his victim. 
But here (thanks to the kindness of Mrs. Mason,) is the sketch : 





Observe the practised squint of the unopened eye, the hand-tube, and the decidedly 
appreciating aspect of that uncommonly great donkey’s physiognomy! It is evident 
that he is ‘nothing, if not critical.’ Remark, too, the expression in the countenance 
of Mr. Fox, the picture-seller. He is ‘coming the evil eye’ over the connoisseur, and 
in a sort of ‘Irish blarney, diluted with honey-water,’ is enlarging upon the merits of the 
‘noble piece of art’ which he holds in his hand. And the superficial dupe admits that 
there is ‘a something about the style of the artist that is peculiar; a softness, a tone, 
a je ne sgais quoi, a keeping about his capi d’opera, his chefs deuvre, that prove him a 
master.’ ‘Right!’ exclaims Mr. Fox, ‘exactly so! I see you are no ordinary common- 
sewer of the arts; you area judge. Allow me to call your attention to the splendidly 
graceful arrangement of the drapery ; the natural and glowing tints of the roseate cheek ; 
the unity in design and coloring! Why, Sir, you may explode the whole European con- 
tinent, and you will find but two copies from this unquestionable original; and them is 
owned, one by a distinguished Italian prince, who has kindly permitted it to be exhi- 
bited in the Vacuum, at Rome, in conjunction with Pavt Porrer’s picturesof the pope’s 
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bulls, and the other by the king of Paris, at his country-seat at Sanclew.’ Possibly, 
good reader, you may deem this colloquial sketch exaggerated; but there are hun- 
dreds in this metropolis who will scarcely consider it overdrawn. We ourselves haye 
seen a wretched ‘ church-piece,’ by some modern Italian copyist, representing diverse 
naked angels playing upon violins, and cherubs blowing the flute, to amuse the Holy 
Virgin, bought by an American pseudo-amateur at a price incredibly high; and a 
muddy landscape, with forests blacker than Mrs. Rapcutrre’s, and lakes like a pall, 


‘ Where Chinese cake dispensed a ray 
Of darkness like the light of Day 
And Martin over all? - 


purchased at a still dearerrate: and yet good native pictures, at the same sale, could not 
command the value of their frames. These facts are not unknown abroad. We have been 
credibly informed, indeed, that there are inferior foreign ‘Davugsons’ in Rome and Florence, 
who drive a brisk trade in ‘pictures for the American market ;’ and the identity of their 
figures is so apparent, that no doubt can be entertained that they have three or four 
favorite domestics, who are the saints and demons of their necessities. A few facts like 
these, properly appreciated, would render artistical humbug inoccuous among us, and 
secure that respect for native paintings, which their excellence demands. 


Poems sy ‘Fraccus’ in THE KnickEeRrsocker. — It is somewhat rare, we believe, for 
a grave quarterly, like the North American Review, to notice productions, whether in 
prose or verse, while in progress of publication in the magazines of the day. Our cor- 
respondent ‘ Ftaccvs,’ therefore, has good reason to be gratified with the exception in 
his favor, in the number of this Review for the July quarter; which issue contains a 
highly commendatory notice of ‘The Great Descender,’ the first poem in the ‘ Passaic’ 
series, of which ‘The Lover’s Journal,’ completed in the present number, is the con- 
tinuation. The reviewer observes: 


‘Here is a mock-heroic poem, of very moderate compass, but with a great deal of ingenuity 
and poetic fire, on the story of Sam Patch, whe jumped himself into strange notoriety and a 
melancholy fate, a few summers ago. The facts themselves are so ludicrous, yet so thrilling and 
tragical — there is such a mixture of the meaa and sublime in them, from beginning to end — that 
they offer one of the most suitable subjects that can be imagined for a composition of this kind, 
The poet is compelled to be lofty and droll at the same time. His strain will naturally be wild and 
serious; for his scenes are cataracts, and the action of his piece is really terrible. And yet he can 
demean nothing, nor is tempted to throw burlesque over what is too awful for merriment. The 
task seems to us to be accomplished with no little talent; and indeed could scarcely have fallen 
into better hands. New-York is happy in the names of its well-known bards; names that have 
been mentioned too often in our journal, to need being repeated here. This little epic leads us to 
think, that the list is likely to be increased. But we must leave Flaccus at present under his dis- 
guise, and will only present our readers with a taste of his verses, in order to justify our praise.’ 


The writer proceeds to quote what he terms ‘a very picturesque description,’ with 
Patcu’s soliloquy before leaping into the cataract. The courteous reviewer, however, 
must permit us to set him right in relation to the ‘physical difficulty of tracking 
meteors, and seeing stars,in a rainy night.’ It was the mist-rain of the Falls that 
dripped from the drenched hat of the ‘Great Descender.’ The gushing deluge that at 
first ‘outrained and roared’ the cataract, had ceased, before Sam commences his 
soliloquy, in which allusion is first made to the meteor: 


: The glancing moonlight, as the clouds roll by, 
Reveal the startling phantom to the eye,’ etc. 


The rain over, and the clouds dispersed, stars and meteors might surely be visible, with- 
out the aid of poetic license. ‘A critical eye,’ adds the reviewer, ‘ may discover, now 
and then, an obscurity, or a mixture of metaphor, or even an inadvertency in syntax, 
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But these faultg are such as a little care might have avoided; and we are ready to give 


our cheerful ‘So be it!’ to the truly Horatian confidence with which the writer con- 
cludes his theme : 


* Yes! I shall huoy thee on th’ immortal sea, 
Or, failing that, thyself shalt carry me.’’ 


Scarcety was the ink dry with which the foregoing synopsis of the article in 
the North American was jotted down, when an afternoon journal, which is gathered 
weekly into the huge folds of the ‘Nzw-Wonr tp,’ was laid before us, and our attention 
¢ealled to a notice, in the true slashing, M’Grawter style, of ‘ The Lover’s Journal,’ by 
our correspondent, in which its simple, connecting records were separated from the con- 
text, with the evident intention to render the whole ridiculous, in the eyes of those who 
had not seen the entire performance. ‘But what matters it? said we, after a moment’s 
reflection; ‘our readers have seen the whole poem, and have doubtless judged it according 
to its merits; and very many of them have recorded the gratification which its perusal 
afforded them, in terms of cordial eulogy. We are quite content that other readers 
shall derive their impressions of the ‘Journal’ from the apparent fairness of the notice 
in question,* and from the reputation of ‘Faccvs,’ as an old and popular correspondent 
of the ‘New-York American.’ But at the same time,’ thought we, ‘Ftaccus belongs 
as legitimately as his critic to the genus irritabile, and what will be the effect upon him, 
when some good-natured friend, seizing him by the button-hole, shall thrust the 
obnoxious critique into his hand, and exclaim: ‘Tremble! —for a pleasant man has 
come out against thee, and thou shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes, and he shall talk 
his pleasant talk against thee, and thou shalt be no more!’ May he not peruse the 
missive, with one hand holding convulsively ‘ by the hair of his head,’ and then, in stress 
of criticism, put some paving-stones into his pocket, and walk deliberately off the pier, 
or take some other easy method of ‘ suaciding his self, as Mr. Yettowrtusn would term 
it?’ Indeed, we almost longed — shall we say it? — for some such catastrophe, that com- 
punctious visitings might thenceforth molify the heart and cicurate the literary notices 
of our Cerberus of criticism. What would have been the emotions of our friend — we 
put it to his conscience, or rather to a jury of his consciences, for we would not so far 
impugn the stability of his opinions, or the impartiality of his reviews, as to regard him 
in the light of one individual — what would have been his emotions, to have encountered 
an obituary notice like the following, in the daily journals : 


* Diep, last evening, of a short but violent critical attack, Mr. Passaic Fiaccus, in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Mr. Fuaccus was a gentleman of reputation and integrity, and esteemed by all 
who knew him, Indeed, with the exception of an attempt, on one occasion, to amuse the public, 


through the pages of the KNICKERBOCKER, we never heard a syllable breathed against his character, 
either as a man or a gentleman.’ 


What, we repeat, would have been the effect of such a melancholy announcement 
upon the conscience of our censor-general? Would he require to be trepanned, before 
his opinions would be changed? Would he not rather remark, somewhere on the vast 
surface of his very next weekly sheet, as a corollary upon an affecting narrative of the 
sad event, and the causes which led to it: ‘ Hence we view the error of being ever upon 
acold scent after literary matériel to ridicule or condemn! Henceforth, unless a violent 
discharge of ink be absolutely necessary to avoid a fatal and plethoric congestion, we will 
never more aim to do injustice to the fair fame of any clever poet; and in the mean 
time, we cordially commend to our readers the following passage from an article on 


« Tuts reasoning must be our apology for declining the communication of ‘ Parto-Vincenv®.’ 
We have no revenges to gratify, as he would seem to infer; nor would we willingly scatter agreea- 
ble remembrances of the past, like chuck-farthings, or let old and pleasant associations drop from 
our heart like hour-glass sand. Beside, in nine cases out of ten, unjust criticism injures the 


censor more than his subject. It has even a better effect, we may believe, upon the jatter, than the 
noxious sweetness of undiscerning praise. 
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‘Criticism and Critics,’ by Wasurneron Irvine, in that highly popular and never-to-be- 
sufficient] y-esteemed publication, the Knicxersocker for. August, of last year: 


‘ 

‘* Were every one to judge for himself, and speak his mind frankly and fearlessly, we should have 
more true criticism inthe world than at present. Whenever a person is pleased with a work, he 
may be assured that it has good qualities. An author who pleases a variety of readers, must pos- 
sess substantial powers of pleasing ; or, in other words, intrinsic merits; for otherwise we acknow- 
ledge an effect, and deny the cause. The reader, therefore, should not suffer himself to be readily 
shaken from tbe conviction of his own feelings, by the sweeping censnres of pseudo critics. The 
author he has admire! may be chargeable with a thousand faults; but it is nevertheless beauties 
aud excellencies that have excited his admiration ; and he should recollect that taste and judg- 
ment are as much evinced in the perception of beauties among defects, as in a detection of defects 
among beauties. For my part, 1 honor the blessed and blessing spirit, that is quick to discover and 
extol all that is pleasing and meritorious. Give me the honest bee, that extracts honey, from the 
humblest weed, but save me from the ingenuity of the spider, which trails its venom, even in the 
midst of a flower-garden.’’ 






A weex has elapsed, and ‘Fraccus’ comes not. ‘Once it was not so!’ The fore- 
going sad obituary and sadder recantation may yet be needed. . - - ‘A pacquet, Sir, 
from the country.’ ‘Lay it on the table, Thomas, and set the dog onit”’ ... ‘Itis 
from Faccvus, by the head of Confucius! ‘ He lives!’ — as they say on the stage, with 
a double-stamp, and a rushing slide toward the foot-lights — ‘ he lives! thank the gods 
for that f —and lives to write! And the reader will agree, moreover, that under all the 
circumstances of the case, he has a right to write, being a ‘very ill-used gentleman :’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


My pear Macenas: Let appalling news ' REASON. 

The rude abruptness of my note excuse; 

From Gotham’s din rejoiced at my release, | What! art thou stirred by noises such as these ? 
In rural shades indulging dreams of peace, | A hissing serpent, or a whistling breeze ? 


Judge my dismay, when doubling peals of thun-; And know’st thou not thy bark is wafted on 
der | Far better by an adverse wind than none? 
Rent the calm silence of my sky asunder! What! deprecate the malice of a foe 
In wild alarm, the tenants of my brain That loves to bend at shining mark his bow ? 
Held sudden parley ’mid the hurricane ; That strove with throes convulsive to defeat 
And, asI listened to each dropping word, Coorer’s renown, and hurl him from his seat ; 
My Muse and Reason meeting, thus conferred: | That even in ELLsLER found no graces rare, 
| Who, touching earth, seems most at home in air ; 
MUSE. | That dubbed our Irvine, when his stinging 
page 
What crash — what peal — what rupture of the! Lested beens the pseudo.critics of the age, 
spheres, | ‘A blown-up bladder,’ which his peu of steel 
Rings its loud "larum through my startled = Would pierce, and all its emptiness reveal ; 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Which dreadful fate, though friends were much 
alarmed, 

He by some miracle escaped unharmed. [greet 

What crash, good Muse? I cannot hear asound; | Methinks, good Muse, thou shouldst be proud to 

Some teasing wasp, perchance, is buzzing round;) Abuse such merit has been doomed to meet. 

Some hooting owl, that cannot silence bear, 

Pours out his doleful discord on the air. MUSE. 


REASON. 


Too true —too true; I feel my humble name 
Unworthy praises such as these may claim, 
Would that it were! —ah, no! Isee itnow— | Unworthy even to mate with them in blame: 
The source tremendous of this stunning blow: | Yet painful ’t is one’s bantlings to descry 

No common tempest at my head is hurled, Torn limb from limb, upheld to public eye 
But the dread thunder of acrushing ‘Wor.p:’ | Thus raw,and ragged, with this taunting sneer : 
That mammoth sheet, whose giant foldsI see, | ‘ What precious offspring of the brain is here!’ 
Wide-spread to smother — whom ? — poor timid| 


MUSE. 





me! 
Oh! thou, its guide to such ‘renowned success,’ rete 
Penny Apollo of our Gotham press ! And dost thou think that Justice deference 
Great Sounetteer! why stretch thy mighty arm| pays 
To crush a Muse that never did thee harm? | To partial censure, more than partial praise ? 


That viewed thy sheet’s vast sea of words with| Censure, the chaff that winnows for its food, 
dread — That sifts the ill, but touches not the good ; 
That ten of thy ten hundred sonnets read, That picks from stones the mortar they enclose, 

And one remembered ? Why not better aim As sample of the fabric they compose ; 
Thy barb’d goose-feather at some nobler game?| That strikes at random, hoping still to hit, 
Srracve, Bryant, Hatvteck, whose exalted) That in its zeal to blaze its flippant wit, 
shrine Would scruple not an honest fame to kill, 
Stands on Parnassus somewhat nearer thine ; Had it the venom as it has the will. 





And leave to me myhumbly-plodding place, | ’T is pity talents should be thus misused ; 
To gather flowers by streams that wash its base. 


Good Muse, though rudely by thy foe abused, 
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Do not to him, with hate too blind too see, 
Deny all merit, as he did to thee: 

For he some tolerable verse has writ; 

But now, mistaking decent parts for wit, 

Deals right and left his rude yet harmless knocks, 
But mostly loves with startling paradox 

To fly directly in the Public's face, 

And all received opinions to displace. 

This ‘ stirs the town;’ but will it long be stirred 
By empty cries, where Reason has no word? 
Injustice soon a sword of lath is found, 

Gilded, perchance, but powerless still to wound. 
Wit is the polish, justice is the steel, 

Whose temper only will the offender feel: 

No, no ; such carpings as assail thee now, 

The just heed not — the unjust, heed not thou! 


MUSE. 


Yet have I thought, so dreadful was my fright, 
’*T were best to reign my courser, and alight, 
Like Hatteckx — like in this alone, alas! — 


Submissive bow ; and then, and not till then, 
Pause io thy course, and mend afresh thy pen. 


Tue parley ceased: and Reason, thou hast 
heard, 

(Rare case, Mecenas!) had the final word: 

So I suppose the jade should have her will, 

And, thou approving, I must scribble still. 

Though well aware my most redoubted foe 

Teu thousand tempests round my course will 
blow ; 

Portentous ‘Signals’ wave in billows high, [sky ; 

And ‘ Worlds’ o’erhang like thunder clouds my 

But larger craft the awful storm have passed, 

So let me hope to weather out the blast ; 

Secure in this, however gales be rough, 

My bark, although not fleet, perchance, is tough : 

Too tough for such vain-battering, frothy waves 

To strew its fragments round the ocean-caves. 


But in this modern Phebus’ quiver lies 








And send, awhile, my Pegassus to grass. A venomed dart, whose wound all art defies ; 

And I have dreaded lest his vengeful brain, 

Exhausting all its hoarded terrors vain, 

In wild despair of means,to bring me low, 

With his epplause might strike a deadlier blow ; 

And my poor Muse, that braved his anger’s 
blaze, 

(Forbid it Heaven !) drop withered at his praise! 

May the kind Fates, that cheered us with his 
wrath, 

Conceal this fatal weapon from his path ; 

Or my poor Muse, and thine ,Mecenas, too, 

With pen and ink have little more to do! 


Fiaccus. 


REASON. 


Regard my couusel: shallow wits despise, 

But to just errors vever blind thine eyes; 

And when some honest critic, ere he chide, 

Shall place thy faults and merits side by side, 

And teach, in manner courteous, fair, and true, 

What thou must sbun, and what thou shouldst 
pursue, 

Cherish his counsel in thy heart of hearts, 

And to each censure from his quill that parts, 


July 9, 1840. 


S.eery Hottow. — During a recent delightful sojourn near the wizzard region of 
Sleepy Hollow, it was our good fortune to attend ‘divine service’ at the famous old 
Dutch church, as well as to obtain several pleasant records, connected with a narrative 
of certain events which once took place in its near vicinity; a story which has since 
been ‘industriously circulated’ at home, and in various languages abread. There is a 
class of dogged unbelievers, who regard the ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ as something 
too apocryphal for sober belief. What injustice such incredulous readers do to its consci- 
entious author! There is not acharacter introduced in the whole sketch, nor the smallest 
bit of scenery, that had not its faithful counterpart in nature. We ourselves have often 
verified the Daguerreotypic truth of the reflected landscapes ; we have enjoyed many a 
pleasant hour in the mansion of old Batrus Van Tassex; we have been driven past the 
residence of the rich Mynheer, who parried the musket-ball with a small-sword, and 
who still exhibits the same to the incredulous, with the hilt a little bent; we have seer 
a brother of the veritable Brom Bones, a man of marvellous forecast, who, if we may 
believe himself, argued from the first that the ‘Legend’ would make that roystering 
blade famous. ‘I tell’d Brom,’ said he, ‘that that story would be as good as five dollars 
to him; and it was, for an Englishman, who came down from York to ride through the 
Hollow, giv’ him a five-dollar gold-piece, some years ago, just to look at him, and have 
a chat with him about Icnazop Crane, and old Balt. Van Tassel’s Karrine.’ The 
‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ fabulous indeed! +++ The pulpit of the old Dutch 
church chanced to be supplied, on the Sunday to which we have alluded, by an itinerant 
vender of very poor and pious common-places, instead of the excellent clergyman who 
statedly ministers to the congregation. He was a Boanerges — a very ‘Son of 
Thunder ;’ and while he was putting obvious truths into the most vehement language, 
and apparently exulting in the idea that he was taking the rod of reproof out of his’ 
Maxen’s hands, we could not avoid fancying that he must have sat for the portrait of a 
‘ powerful preacher’ at the East, whose style was thus depicted: ‘ Jotham Briggs, what 
on’arth is the matter t’ other side o’ the river? Some darnation accident has played 
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Old Sam with the saw-mill! Jest hark, now — how it grates!’ To which Mr. Briggs 
responds: ‘You considerable darned idiot!—it jest shows how much you know! 
That’s the Rev. Hiram Jenxins a-preachin’. He’s a powerful expounder, and never 
throws away nothin’. Darn’d if you may’nt hear his word half over the state. He’s 
a prime practitioner, and witt beheer’d!’ But the minister apart. We sat for an hour 
in a pleasant reverie, looking out upon the populous grave-yard, wherein Icuasop Caane 
used to figureon Sundays, between the services, reciting, for the amusement of the rustic 
belles, the epitaphs on the tomb-stones; the loud monotony of the discourse interrupted 
only by the spasmodic cough of a calico mare, tethered near an open window; the 
whisper of the breeze in the trees that skirt the adjacent-stream; and the whistling 
sound of some vexed Rosinante, ‘a-lashin’ the flies vith his tail. And it was not until 
the speaker implored a dismissal-blessing upon the congregation, ‘after they should have 
again sung to divine praise,’ that our agreeable dream of the past was broken. It was diffi- 
cult to keep one’s countenance amidst the clustering thoughts that rose to mind, when the 
church-chorister, armed with a pitch-pipe, and facing the congregation, arose in the very 
place where his illustrious predecessor in the same vocation was wont to carry away 
the palm from the parson, and ‘ started the tune,’ in which the primitive worshippers 
joined, in various note, but with hearty sympathy; bringing out, ever and anon, those 
tones which the historian informs us have legitimately descended from Ichasop Crane’s 
nose. It wasa striking feature of the past, too, to see the rustic lads unrol their Sunday 
repasts, when the service was concluded, and stroll leisurely along the shady stream, or 
among the moss-grown tomb-stones, while the elders who lived near, rattled over the 
dusty roads that lead up the Hollow, to enjoy a more formal meal at home, previous to 
being ‘brought togéther in the after part of the day’ for the remaining ‘gospel privi- 
lege” +--+ The services at the Sleepy Hollow Church were originally performed in 
the Dutch dialect. It was at length proposed, at a stated meeting, that as there were many 
in the congregation who did not understand Dutch, and but few who could not compre- 
hend more or less of English, the religious performances should be in English, at least 
a part of the time, and that English Bibles should also be used among the members. 
This proposition met with decided opposition from one old-school Dutchman. ‘Idon’t 
know any t’ing about dat,’ said he; ‘I an’t going to give up my religion: I mean to ‘ 
stick to de fait’ of my faders!’ When remonstrated with, and informed that the change 
could in no respect vary his creed, or vitiate the faith of his fathers, he waxed exceed- 
ingly wroth, and put an end to all farther discussion, with: ‘I shan’t argue mit any 
body about it at all: I shan’t alter my ’ligion! I'll stick tode fait’ of my faders, and 1’Il 
stick to mine Dutch Bible, ifI’m d—d for it!’ We believe it was this same choleric 
stickler for ancient usages, who refused to vote for a lightning-rod, when the old church 
was new. ‘We’ve been,’ said he, ‘to great deal droubles, and great deal ’spence, to 
build a house for God Almitis ; and now if he’s a mind to dunder on his own house, and 
burn him up, let him dunder den! J shan’t vote for de dunder-rod !’ 


Tue Foreicn Repusiications. — Mrs. Mason, late Mrs. Lewer, continues her series of 
republications, with unabated spirit and promptitude. In an incredibly short period after their 
arrival by the steam-packets, they are before their American readers, ja a style of execution quite 
equal to the originals. We observe that Mr. Bentvey still perpetrates his depredations upon the 
KnickerRsocker. The last number contains a ‘ Psalm of Life,’ written by Professor LoncrELLow 
for this Magazine; and ‘ My Mother’s Grave,’ by James ALpRIcH, from a late number, and botlr 
inserted not only without acknowledgment, but as original communications! Highly honora- 
ble! - + + Since the foregoing was penned, the July number has reached us, containing another of 
Professor LoNGFELLOw’s ‘ Psalms of Life,’ from the KNICKERBOCKER, without acknowledgment! ‘ Go 
on, Sir!—go on!’ The ‘Church of England Magazine,’ also, has a poem by WiLLis GayLorp 
Cvark, credited, not to its original source, but to a Dublin magazine. This omission, however, is 
as evidently an accident, as Mr. BeNTLEY’s is an intentional fraud. 
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Tae Caristian Examiner maintains the high character which we predicted for it, under the edi- 
torial supervision of our valued friend and correspondeut, the accomplished author of the ‘ Palmyra 
Letters’ and the ‘ Letters from Rome.’ Chief among the articles of the July issue, we have esteemed 
the Lecture by Rev. W.B. O. Peasopy, upon the ‘ Foundation of Christianity in the Wants of the 
Soul,’ and the paper entitled ‘ Local Vestiges of the Early Propagation of Christianity in the City 
of Rome.’ The first is marked by that purity of diction, and felicity of illustration, which are the 
characteristics of its author. Take, for example, the subjoined passage, enforcing the proposition 
that the thirst for religion is born in the human breast: ‘Stifled and suppressed it may be; stifled 
and suppressed indeed it is; buried deep, both in single hearts aud great communities, under a 
crushing weight of meaner interests and passions, Still itis there; and had we a divining-rod for 
the purpose, we could fiad the living spring, under all the worldliness that surroundsus. We are 
told that engineers are now sounding the Asiatic deserts with Artesian wells; and they are sure to 
find the element far down beneath the sands that are whitened by thesunsof ages. And those who, 
in the name of Jesus Curist, have gone into moral deserts, into those howling wastes of abandoned 
men in which the world abounds, exploring the haunts of sensual excess, the caverns of the dun- 
geon, and the lanes of poverty, have found, if not weary in well-doing, they could set springs of 
devotion flowing, even there: all was not evil; the veriest rocks of the wilderness have melted 
under the touch of holy aod geutle hands.’ An equally admirable passaze upon the independence 
of Christianity of all seets and parties, for its life and growth, we are compelled reluctantly to omit. 
A great amount of novel and interesting information is conveyed in the description of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Antiquities of Rome.’ The catacombs, which were at once the burial-places of the martyrs, 
and the humble and secret chapels of early Christian worship, are objects of great and sacred curi- 
osity. These are labyrinthine galleries, deep beneath the soil of Rome, which were excavated be- 
fore the Christian era, for the peculiar sand which formed a prominent ingredieut in the ancient 
Roman cement. ‘Along the sides of these galleries, rising in tiers above each other, are horizontal 
recesses, of the size of the human body, covered with slabs of marble. On these may now be read 
the first Christian inscriptions, and within the recesses lie the remains of the early marty rs and dis- 
ciples of the faith. They discard the pomp of epitaphs; they merely express the prayer that the 
sleeper may rest in peace, and give the length of his earthly pilgrimage.’ The following are some of 
the more simple inscriptions: ‘O Domitius! mayst thou rest in peace ;’ ‘ Apthona! mayst thou live 
in God ;’ ‘ Farewell! O Sabina! Mayst thou live sweetin God,’ and the like. Many of the Catho- 
lic antiquities are sufficiently apocryphal and amusing. Among these ‘ pious frauds,’ is shown a 
spring, in 4 prison where Paut was confined, which he caused to rise and flow, that he might bap- 
tize his fellow prisoners; and also on the surface of one of the solid stone walls, a print of the 
Apostle’s face, indented by the keeper, in striking his head against it, while conveying him to his 
dungeon! The cavity is protected by bars of iron, lest devout worshippers should kiss away the 
impression! We were reminded, while reading the description of these very probable relics, of a 
remarkable curiosity we had lately encountered on the library-table of a friend, at his mansion on 
the Hudson. After having admiring a relic from the Alhambra, a piece of the Parthenon at Athens, 
with the sculpture of the Grecian chisel freshly preserved, and sundry interesting trifles from Italy 
and Spain, our host seized an instrument that looked very.like a beautiful letter-folder, with an 
elaborately-chased handle, and holding it up, exclaimed: ‘ There! that is one of my choicest relics. 
What, now, do you imagine that tu be?’ One attempted a surmise; another hazarded a guess; 
we confessed our utter ignorance. ‘ Well, Sir, that is the air-drawn dagger that Macbeth thought 
he saw! He was mistaken, you will remember; yet this is the dagger that he thought he saw! 
There is no doubt of its identity ; for I obtained it ia Scotland, at great expense.’ This was the 
incarnation of a shadowy relic. Its interest was rather collateral, it is true; and not unlike that 
which attaches to a curiosity in the possession of a southern acquaintance of ours, who has in his 
collection the fork that belonged to the knife with which Desua stabbed Beaucaamp, in Kentucky, 


many years since. The knife itself now divides the profits with a piece of the rope that suspended 
Gisss, the pirate, in a western museum! 


INTERNATIONAL Copy-Ricut. — We would call the attention of our readers to a ‘ Letter’ upon this 
important theme, just published by Messrs. WiLEY AND Putnam, in pamphlet form, and addressed 
to Hon. WitutaM C. Preston, of South Carolina. It is from the pen of Mr. Francis Lierzer, and is 
one of the clearest and best-reasoned essays upon the subject of which it treats, that we have ever 
perused. We shall aim to advert to it more at large in a subsequent number. This treatise, with 
the ‘ Plea for Authors,’ and a short series of articles on ‘International Copy-Right,’ published a 
few moaths since in that excellept journal, the ‘ New-Yorker,’ and written by Mr. Sackett, of 
Brooklyn, will place the merits of this important question fully before the public. 
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Monthly Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The story of ‘ Micromegas, the Celestial Traveller,’ in prece- 
ding pages, will arrest the attention of the reader. It is faithfully, and for the first time, to our knowledge, rendered into 
English, by a capable scholar, of the Amherst (Mass.) University. It contains touches of satire, upon the folly of war, the 
emptiness of merely speculative philosophy, and the vanity of human pretension, quite equal, as we conceive, to those in 
Bergerac’s ‘ Journey to the Moon,’ Rabelais’ famous ‘ Voyage of Pantagruel,’ or Swift’s more celebrated Travels of Gulli- 
ver. Observe, particularly, the ‘ keeping’ between the travellers themselves, as well as between their globes and ours, and 
between them and the inhabitants of this ‘ little ant-hill.’ As in the case of Gulliver, but grant Micromegas’ first postulates, 
which nobody can gainsay ; suppose such a planet and such a people as he and his friend come from ; and every other 
step of the story follows naturally enough ; and the improbability of the original is palliated by the artificial combination 
of the detail. Swift took Gulliver to Brobdignag, after he had sojourned in Lilliput ; and it would be a pleasant return for 
a courteous condescension, if Mr. Locke, who has been to the moon, would take a friend with him, and repair to Saturn 
and Sirius, to repay the visit of Micromegas, and his little companion, the dwarf!~. . . ‘ Dramatic Drawbacks’ will 
probably appear. It is a pleasant sketch of stage accidents, which have marred the theatrical enjoyments uf the writer, at 
sundry times and in diverse places. Could he have been at the Bowery Theatre, when Hervio Nano, that wonderful de- 
formed dwarf, by some defect in stage machinery, was compelled to bang for some minutes on the edge of a cloud? By 
the way, one cannot sufficiently admire the manner in which Mr. Hamblin ‘ gets up’ his melo-dramas. The effect of his 
union of physical and moral power is astounding. Now he spreads an ocean over the scenic area, and ‘ they that go down 
to the sea in ships,’ to do stage-business in the great waters, are drowned in the sight of the audience ; now, by a blast of 
gunpowder, he destroys a host of conspirators ; and anon he restores the principal with a clap of thunder. We look for- 
ward, as the wag to Monk Lewis, for the production of some play, in which a water-spout shall be introduced, or a fall of 
snow, three or four feet deep, wherein the plot shall unfold itself by means of a general thaw! Care should be taken that 
the man who snows, should not overstep the modesty of nature, after the manner of a careless subordinate, who, in snow- 
ing a violent storm one night at the principal theatre of a sister city, used up his fine materiel too early, and began to 
pour down paper-flakes two or three inches square, and finally rounded off with half sheets, and vexed at the prompter’s 
importunity for ‘ more snow,’ finished with a ‘ bundle,” inthe ream! One should not look, however, for too close an imi- 
tation of real life now-a-days, in mimic scenes and personations. It would be in bad taste. The following, from alate 
English magazine, represents the manner in which the‘ mirror is held up to nature’ in the life-like performances of the 
French ballet : ‘ The scene ia a beautiful wooded country in France, with a cottage on one side ; lively music ; Mr. Gilbert 
comes on as a peasant,in a blue satin jacket, with white silk sleeves, tight white breeches, and silk stockings, which prove 
that he has not been to plough that morning, at any rate : he taps at the cottage door, and Miss Ballin looks out at the 
window, and although it is just sunrise, she is up and dressed, with flowers in her hair, with a close-fitting velvet bodice 
and gauze petticoat made very full, and quite enough bustle to keep up thé interest of the ballet. He lifts up his leg as high 
as he possibly can, and asks her to be so obliging as to come down and dance with him. She says she has no particular ob- 
jection, and leaves the window to descend the stairs, or ladder which leads to her cock-loft. The swain now gathers a nose- 
gay allready tied up; twirls round several times, to see that he is all right ; hears the door of the cottage opening, trips 
across to give his bouquet to his Jove, when it is snatched by Miss Ballin’s mother, who reprehends the conduct of Mr. Gil- 
bert for coming a-courting at that time of day, tells him to go and work for his bread, and not be idling about there. The 
rustic swain asks the old Jady to feel how terribly his heart beats; the mother informs Mr. Gilbert that his head is more 


likely to feel the beating : ‘wid bi, <inelpcant Petite? 
Says |, ‘then take one at your back.’’ 


She drives him off, and then goesto market. Mr. Gilbert presen‘ly re-appears, and clapping his hands, eight of his young 
companions appear. All these are in such an independent state in happy France, that they are enabled to quit their village 
toil; and the most singular circumstance is, that alleight are accidently attired exactly alike, with pink vests, straw hats, 
and light blue smalls, with a black stripe down the seam. Of these youths the first named is about sixty years of age, and 
the latter approaching seventy-three, which renders it the more kind of them to come out and fatigue themselves at that 
time in the morning. There appears an excellent reason for their complaisance, because eight young female villagers, also 
dressed alike, (excepting one unfortunate, who has mislaid her white silk shoes, and is obliged to venture out in black pru- 
nella, thereby disarranging the uniformity which is so pleasing in well-regulated hamlets,) come now to the rendezvous. 
Each youthful swain in a moment selects his partner, Then all the sixteen point simultaneously to the cottage, and then touch 
their hearts and wedding-ring fingers, and then point to Mr. Gilbert, who shrugs his shoulders, extends his arms widely, 
and nods’ . . . John Waters is over the water, or he would doulttless defend himself triumphantly, against the insinua- 
tions, nay the open incredulity, of Friend ‘ Hezediah Starbuck, Third,’ touching his knowledge of ‘ Chowder.’ Wait until 
his return, Friend of the Nantucket Shoal, for a rejoinder to thy missive. Peradventure some pellet may attain unto thee 
even there, which shall fracture thy glass tenement. Thou reasonest, questionless, from the conciseness and felicity of ex- 
pression ; the propriety and elegance of diction ; the abounding tenderness and delicacy of feeling; and the urbane and 
courtly satire, of John Waters, that he can be li:tle proficient in other matters than ‘apt pieces of writing.’ Know, then, that 
he may challenge comparison with the most renowned chef de cuisine in the French capital, for various knowledge in the 
* art preservative of all arts’— the art of eating. In this regard, Mr. Waters has no rival near his throne in this 
country. But what a describer! We can auswer for his Picture of the Boths’ beautiful master-piece, (having beheld it 
in reality,) that the one is worthy of the other ; and higher praise we could not award either. A child sleeping in dewy 
freshness in the softest of atmospheres, in Mr. Astor’s drawing-room, and this noble effort of the Boths, would alone com- 
pose a gallery fit fora monarch. ‘Till our eye-lids should no longer wag,’ could we sit and regard the nameless charms 
of each of these productions, from the hands of three ‘ Favorites of Nature.’ ‘ Spzaking of Chowder:’ A correspon- 
dent inquires : ‘ What is that ‘ long anthem-peal’ to which John Waters refers, in his ‘Chowder’ article, ‘ that often, when 
the shores are calm and tranqui!, takes possession of the air, and tells of the distant or the approaching storm 7’’ By the 
mass, we cannot tell ; but we believe it tobe identical with 


— ‘ that wild and incommunicable sound, 
Which in the Mexic Gulf the seaman hears, 
Vexing the deep profound ;’ 
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of which the poet Simms speaks, ia one of his admirable poems ; but of his own knowledge, farther this deponent saith 
not. Deeply do we syrepathize with ‘ A Bereaved Mother,’ and rejoice at the same moment, that the article 
upon the ‘ Erroneous Views of Death,’ in our last number, should have ‘ afforded her joy and consolation.’ Soon after the 
death of an affectionate husbani, her little daughter was brought low ; ‘and those dear eyes, that I never looked into 
without pleasure, unless sorrow had suffused them, or illness dimmed their light, were soon closed forever, and the lips I 
had so often kissed, were faded and could! Theuthe season’s very joyousness but mocked my grief: for when 


* I saw around me the wide fields revive, 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring !’ 


Such sentences as these are from the Aeart. ‘ All the mother’ and the wife breathe in the tender thoughts, the touching 
language. + * Affectations, Look You,’ shall have a place, with curtailment ; for the writer’s ‘ examples,’ as pro- 
longed, prove a little monotonous. The ‘ affectation’ which springs from a smattering of the French language, might, 
however, have been enlarged, without detriment. A friend of oura records one out of a thousand instances, of daily occur- 
rence : * Come here, Gas-son,’ said a young fopling, at ene of our metropolitan eating-houses. ‘A waiter presented himself. 
* Your name isn't Gas-son, is it, Stupid? 1 called * Gas-son,’ yonder’ — and he beckoned to a lad, whom he had heard 
called garcon, the day before, to do his bidding! We have often laughed at the story of a person of pleasing address and 
appearance, who was encountered on board a steam-packet from Dover to Calais. It was observed, that whenever he ob- 
tained an auditor, he would address him courteously, and commence a discussion of the qualities of two carriages which 
were on the forward deck. ‘ That ’ere big coach,” said he,‘ is a nice un; but them ’ere scratches on the cab, them’s the 
vorst on’t, though!’ A gentleman who heard these coarse remarks thrice repeated to different individuals, by a person of 
pleasing and gentlemanlike exterior, had the curiosity to inquire of one who seemed to be a companion voyager, why it 
should happen that his language was so strangely out of keeping with his general bearing ; when lo! it transpired that he 
was a Parisian, sporting the little English he had learned of a cockney valet, in a brief stay in London, before his countrymen. 
Many an ‘ ignorant ramus’ on this side the water makes himself equally ridiculous, in misapplying and mispronouncing 
the language of this ambitious Gaul ; speaking it like the man whom Matthews describes, who boasted of his perfection in 
French, but gave the credit ¢o his felicitous acquisition ; he ‘!’arnt it of a Garman, that l’arnt it of a Scotchman ag Dun- 
kirk!’ . We are glad tobe able to mention, on the authority of a recent letter from Mr. Carlyle, that should an oc- 
casion occur, wherein he can write to edification — and we have no misgivings that such a mind as his will not find occa- 
sion — our readers may hope to hear ‘ at first hands’ from the author of ‘ Sartor Resartus’ and the ‘ French Revolution ;’ 
who does us the honor to say, that he has frequently met the Knickerbocker in London, and that it ‘ pleases him well ;” 
and he adds, ‘ it seems to be becoming in England our chief representative of America, in its department.? . . . Mr. 
Stephens’ Discoveries of American Antiquities. — Many of our readers will have seen, in the public journals, a brief refer- 
ence tothe recent discovery by Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood, at Quiragua, in Central America, while on their way to 
Palenque, of several gigantic statues, erect and prostrate, monuments, Titanian erections, obelisks, etc. ; and this too be- 
fore they had reached the scene of, or had actually commenced, their researches. Mr. Stephens, previous to his depar- 
ture, kindly consented to keep Mr. Irving advised of his travels and discoveries ; and these valuable and interesting commu- 
nications will be inserted in the Knickerbocker. Thereader will share our regret at learning that a pacquet, received for 
Mr. Irving, by a relation of Mr. Stephens in this city, has been accidently mislaid. There is reason to hope, however, that 
itis rot lost ; and we may presume that subsequent communications will reach us with regularity. . . . The‘ Eclec- 
tic Review,’ several numbers of which we have received from London, is a publication of decided merit. American produc- 
tions are reviewed in its pages with a laudable spirit of fairness and candor. We observe in a recent issue extended cri- 
tiques upon Mr. Dewey’s ‘ Discourses,’ and Rev. John A. Clark’s ‘ Glimpses of the Old World,’ both of which are warmly 
commended. An article upon the ‘ Present Condition of British India,’ amply confirms the abuses which have been charged 
by an American wri‘er apon the British Government in India, whose friendship for its ill-fated princ-s has been always 
fatal. It has pulled them every one from their thrones, or has left them there, the contemptible puppets of a power that 
works its arbitrary will through them. If they resisted alliance with the encroaching English, they were soon charged with 
evil intentions, fallen upon and conquered ; if they acquiesced in the proffered alliance, they soon became ensnared in those 
webs of diplomacy, from which they never escaped without the loss of ali honor and hereditary dominion ; of every thing, 
indeed, but the lot of prisoners, where they had been kings. . . . We have but time and space to acknowledge, as we 
are hastening to press, the reception from our accomplished correspondent and friend, C. C. Felton, Esq., the translator, a 
copy of Menzel’s ‘ German Litera‘ure,’in three volumes, forming the seventh, eighth, and ninth of the ‘ Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Literature,’ edited by Mr. George Ripley. We shailhave moreto say of these volumes hereafter; and 
therefore content ourselves for the present with the passing remark, that Menzel isa writer of extraordinary vigor and 
clearness, keen critical perceptions, pure moral and religious feelings, and in a wide range of literary and scientific acquisi- 
tions almost unrivalled. The work before us was extremely well received in England, and strongly commended by the re- 
viewers, une of whom compares the author to Burke. . . . ‘ The Mermaid’s Isle’ is unequal. In portions it is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, reminding us of the finest passages in the ‘ Antient Marinere,’ of Coleridge. We have left the MS. at the 
desk, with suggestions for corrections, as requested. Is there not a slight trenching, in one ‘ Part,’ upon the language of the 
‘ Light of the Light-House,’ by Epes Sargeut, Esq. ? — one of the most charming poems that has graced an American peri- 
edical for years. We thinkso. . . . Inreply tothe note of ‘ Bracebridge,’ who asks to what other journals, beside 
the Knickerbocker, Mr. Irving is, or has been an original contributor’ — he having seena paragraph to that effect in a 
Boston gazette —we answer, on the best authority, to none whatever. . . . We have on file a ‘ rich assortment’ of 
articles for our next number ; a capital one from the author of ‘A New Home, Who'll Follow ;’ the second part of ‘ Ar- 
thar’s Superstition ;’ another ‘ Reminiscence of the Late War ;’ an‘ Ollapodiana ;’ the continuation of ‘The Haunted 
Merchant,’ which begins to develope the plot of the story ; the second number of ‘ Ralph Ringwood ;’ a prose sketch, and 
‘ Lines written in Affliction,’ by John Waters ; a letter from the ‘ American in Paris ;’ the first of an entertaining series 
of ‘ Recollections Abroad,’ from the letters of a friend ; ‘ A Visit to the Pictured Rocks,’ by H.R. Schoolcraft, Esq.; with 
other articles, in prose aud verse, from old and favorite correspondents, whith have been unavoidably omitted from the 
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presentnumber. . . . S03" What has become of the authors of ‘ Childhood,’ and ‘ Limnings in the Thoroughfares 1” 


Both have been frequently inquired after. Notices of the following publications, although in type,are necessa- 


rily omitted ; Guizot’s Washington ; Bliss’s Collegiate Address ; the Reviews for the July quarter ; ‘ Brother Jonathan’ 


literary journal, etc. ‘ An Irish Catholic,’ whose good feeling and courtesy we cordially reciprocate, informs us — 


wat we certainly did not know before — that the ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ is uot a national journal, but the organ 
of a faction known as the ‘ Orange-lory Party ;’ 


that the story of the numerous daily masses, mentioned in our last, is 
absurd : 


since no priest can or does read more than one mass on any one day in the year, except on Christmas Day, when 


he reads three, by a special dispensation of the Church ;’ and that since its establishment, the periodical in question has 
labored assiduously to ‘ heap slander and ridicule upon the national faith.’ 


- 


‘Tre DiaL:’ a Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and Religion,’ is the title of a quarterly 
publication, the first number of which has reached us from Boston. It is to be devoted to that re- 
finement upon common-sense literature, just now so much in vogue at the East; which, like the 
memorable science of Sik Piexcie Suar ton, shall indoctrinate the dull in intellectuality, the vulgar 
in nobility, and give that ‘unutterable perfection of human utterance ;’ that eloquence which no 
other eloquence is sufficient to praise ; that art which, in fine, when we call it Literary Euphuism, 
we bestow upon it its richest panegyric. The editors declare in their address to their readers, 
which would seem to have been penned by the luminous author of the preface to the Americar 
edition of ‘ Phuntasmion,’ that they ‘ cannot foretell, in orderly propositions, what the work shall 
attempt ;’ yet it willaim to‘ give expression to that spirit which lifts men to a higher platform,’ (a 
species of ‘drop,’ most likely,) and scope to those spirits which are withdrawing from all old forms, 
and seeking in all that is new, somewhat to meet their inappeasable longings.’ We may infer, from 
the editors’ clear and comprehensive definition of true criticism, that in that department the work 
will be characterized by ‘ a oneness, a universal dovetailedness, a light and a shade,’ that cannot 
fail to be sufficiently marked. ‘ All criticism,’ say the editors, ‘should be poetic; unpredictable ; 
superseding all foregone thoughts; and makiug a new light on the whole world: its brow is not 
wrinkled with circumspection,’ etc., etc. In consonance, we may presume, with these ‘ principles’ 
we have, in ‘ Notes from the Journal of a Scholar,’ among other critical remarks upon SHAKsPEARE, 
the following, which certainly ‘ supersede all foregone thoughts’ on the same general theme: ‘ His 
genius was omuific and all-sympathising. ‘The message he was sent to do, he delivered, unembar- 
rassed, unimplicated. He gave voice to the finest, curiousest, boldest speculations. Hamlet and 
Othello he counted uot his creatures, but self-subsistent; too high-born to be propertied ; if they 
lived, he lived,’ etc. The subjoined characteristic paragraph is ‘level to the meanest capacity ;’ 
in fact, nothiug could be flatter: 


‘The popular genesis is historical. It is written to sense not to the soul. Two principles, 
diverse und alien, interchange the Godhead, and sway the world by turns. God is dual. Spirit 
is derivative. Identity balis in diversity. Unity is actual merely. The poles of things are not 
integrated ; creation is globed and orbed. Yet im the true genesis, nature is globed in the material, 
souls orbed in the spiritual firmament. Love globes, wisdom orbs, ail things. As magnet the steel, 
so spirit attracts matter, which trembles to traverse the poles of diversity, aud restin the bosom of 
unity. All genesis is of love. Wisdom is her form; beauty her costume.’ 


‘Granting,’ says a brother journalist, ‘that the popular Genesis is historical, may we not ask the 
author of these comprehensible sentences, what he thinks of the Exodus of the Egyptians, in 
days of yore? Were ‘the poles of things’ mtegrated then? Or was unity actual merely, 


‘ What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 
And pastured on from verdant stage to stage :’ 


and what was the general effect of it on the growth of sheep? —and collaterly, upon the price of 
putty ? These are points which the writer should settle at once. They have a ‘ dual’ interest; aud 
if he can ‘orb’ out any thing ‘ right nice’ on the subject, he will oblige the Universe particularly. 
Let him help the dial to show Europe and America what’s o’clock, as soon ashe can. Quere: Is 
not the dialdnal? But enough. There are good thoughts in several of the ‘Dial’ papers, but 
they are smothered in ‘words, words,’ This school of literary euphuists cannot last : the imita- 
tive pupils, especially, are destined to a speedy dissolution. ‘If your meats are good, what is the 
use of disguising them?’ said a plaiu-spoken Yankee, to a boasting chef de cuisine at Paris. ‘You 
might serve up the leg of a monkey, or the head of your grandfather, andit would pass perhaps 
for whatever you might please to call it, when covered up with your contraptions. For my part, I 
should like to kn»w what I eat.’ There is a moral in this. ‘ Four pails of wator to a turnip’ may 
make an authentic ‘ potage 4 la mode de Paris;’ but a kindred proportion of mind to a literary 
‘ turnip-bead,’ would searcely edify the public, or improve American letters. 





